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PREFACE, 


“THESE Lectures were delivered, at the 

English Presbyterian College, London, to 
an audience of young men, belonging to various 
professions and walks in life. They are pub- 
lished in compliance with the custom of the 
Lecture. 

Some readers may naturally think that the 
subject invited, or even demanded, a historical 
sketch of the attitude of Criticism towards the 
Bible — for example, since the Reformation. 
Such a narrative could certainly be made 
interesting and suggestive. The reason for not 
attempting it, apart from all question of the 
Lecturer’s competency for the task, is this: the 
story could not be told without constantly ex- 
pressing, or implying, a judgment on the merits 
of critical opinions ; while it would have been 
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impossible, within the limits, to carry home to 
the understanding of the audience an intelligent 
apprehension of the grounds of judgment. So 
executed, the Lectures might store the memory, 
and perhaps bias the judgment; but they would 
not be fitted to awaken and educate mind—the 
end which the author felt bound to aim at in 
addressing young men, however imperfectly he 
has attained it. 

Apology is due for omission of References to 
Notes in Appendix, arising from distance from 
press. Appendix A should have been referred 
to on p. 27; B, on p. 71; the references at foot 
of p. 125 should have been to C and D; and D 
should have been again referred to on p. 137. 
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N these Lectures I mean to move within 

a rather definite and limited circle. I do 
not attempt to reckon with all the various 
points of view that may be assumed. I sup- 
pose myself to be speaking to believers, and to 
believers of the type and cast of conviction 
which prevails in our churches. I take for 
granted that such persons, as Protestants, do, 
in the first place, recognise the Scriptures as 
their rule of faith; and, in the second place, 
claim a right, also, to take an interest in dis- 
cussions that bear on the character and trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures. More particu- 
larly, I suppose that the stir which is abroad 
with respect to Biblical questions has reached 
us all, and has produced in some, at any rate, 
a measure of perplexity, or anxiety, about the 
right ground for us to take, and about the 
opinions we should form of the ground taken 
by others. I imagine myself, then, in con- 
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ference with you on such topics; and now I 
state to you some views which occur to me. 
They are suggested, as usual in such cases, 
partly by reflection on what I know of the 
subject-matter, and partly by what I see, or 
believe, to be passing in the minds of others. 
In doing this, my object is not to propound any 
complete and finished theory, nor to convert 
you to such a theory; it is rather to throw out — 
impressions as to current aspects of the case, 
and the way in which they may reasonably be 
regarded. ‘To attempt more on such a subject, 
in the limits I must observe here, would be 
unreasonable. But I think good may be done, 
at the point which things have reached, 
by comparing notes, as it were, about the 
elements we have got to deal with, and the 
way in which these stand related to one 
another. 

In order, however, to do this for any good 
purpose —or, at any rate, to accomplish the 
purpose which I have in view — it will be 
necessary to say things that are very elemen- 
tary. I must trust to the forbearance of 
many persons whom I see here, to pardon me 
for moving much in a region in which they 
have nothing to learn from any one, far less 
from me. But, indeed, I have been in some 
degree disposed to venture on the subject 
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which I have selected, by this very circum- 
stance, that it is a subject on which I am not 
entitled to speak magisterially. Criticism is not 
my special department. I am in sympathy 
with those of you who feel that you have not 
time or opportunity to master, as you would 
wish, the array of questions belonging to this 
department. Those questions interest us all. 
I, like others, have attended to them as much 
as I could. But on many of them my position 
must be provisional. I have not had time to 
master the accomplishments, or form the habits 
of mind, which qualify a man to speak as an 
expert, conversant at first hand with all the 
kinds of evidence adduced in connection with 
these questions. Therefore I feel myself more 
in sympathy with the great mass of believers, 
who, with various advantages or disadvantages, 
must occupy substantially the same position. 
You will not be surprised that I add this 
caveat. I am not to be understood as deciding 
questions, which are at present awaiting decision 
before the courts of my own church. Some- 
times I may seem to do so, but only to those 
who overlook two distinctions. On the one 
hand, when I dissent from an opinion, I do not 
thereby decide whether or not it is or should 
be a forbidden opinion in any of the churches. 
On the other hand, when I recognise an 
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opinion as in general compatible with faith, 
and with useful service to the common cause, 
I do not thereby decide whether it is or should 
be free to men to teach it in my own church. 
There are opinions held by many devoted 
Christian men which are not compatible with 
the terms of ministerial communion in this 
church or in that. 

We start, then, from common ground,—the 
ground of faith. The Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament we receive as the body of 
inspired writings, wherein God reveals Himself 
to us, and speaks with us concerning faith and 
practice. That we have here an authoritative 
revelation from God, making known to us the 
most material steps of His dealings with men, 
making known to us His character and ours, 
making known to us redemption in Christ, the 
promise of the Spirit, and whatever else be- 
longs to salvation,—is most surely believed 
among us. The kinds of evidence which build 
up in our minds the conviction that this re- 
markable Book is so remarkable, are various. 
There is, for instance, a wonderful historical 
substructure, quite certain in its substance, 
whatever particular parts of it may be called 
in question. That lays a strong hold upon our 
minds; for in it we find ourselves confronted 
by a disposition of things running down the 
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ages, which even of itself bespeaks a pecu- 
liar manifestation of God. Then, the series 
of testimonies coming forth in connection 
with this history, as they draw from it a 
providential corroboration, and set forth for 
it a self-evidencing meaning and explanation, 
so they reach home into our hearts; they 
make us aware that here we have to do, 
not only with history and its developments, 
but also with Him who is above history, 
before it, and after it——the unchanging Lord 
of souls. Here, also, a place is found for 
the proof arising from God’s signs and won- 
ders ; which, however underrated by the fashion 
of the times, will maintain its own great 
place in the Christian argument, just as it 
holds that place in the Scriptures. Then we 
come to all the various forms and branches 
of internal and experimental evidence, on 
which I do not dwell. But the conclusive 
proof, to which all these minister in their 
place (which is also the most widely available), 
arises by our discernment of a divine witness in 
the truths which the Scriptures set forth. 
Christ, for instance, when we are enabled to 
see Him as the Scriptures set Him forth, is 
His own witness. And here it must be added, 
that our convictions and impressions are not 
confined to the great truths—the materials, so 
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to say, of the Scriptures. There is an evidence, 
not only for Christianity, but for Scripture 
too, in the Scripture itself. The Scripture 
speaks to us and in us, so as to single itself 
out from other writings and persuade us that 
it is no mere work of man. Certainly we do 
not mean that every separate fragment of 
the Scriptures could be recognised by us, on 
the strength of this intrinsic evidence. It is 
the Scripture taken together, and as it hangs 
together, and is of a piece,’ of which this is 
said. But still we mean that we have not only 
a doctrine, or the materials of a faith, in con- 
nection with which we apprehend God’s mind 
and heart ; but we acknowledge a divine record 
of it, which speaks with authority and power 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

How much precisely is to be ascribed to 
the Scripture, and each passage of it, in con- 
formity with this conviction, cannot be settled 
on this mere ground alone. All I say is, that 
this conviction settles the general attitude 
occupied by Christian minds towards the Bible, 
and the kind of expectation which Christians 
cherish in connection with it. Their attitude 
toward the Bible I may describe as a disposition 
to lean upon it with loving confidence, and to 
submit to it with unreserved deference. And 
their expectation has been to find in the Bible 
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a clear and sufficient guide to God, and to 
the doing of God’s will. It is vain to think 
that believing men will easily submit to be 
driven from this apprehension of the Scriptures, 
and this use of them. And that remains true, 
though it is true also that discipline, from 
various quarters, and of various kinds, has been 
all along employed to teach them, that they 
may too easily force their own conceptions on 
the Scriptures; and that they may fail to un- 
derstand how the Scriptures are to be used for 
support, and for submission, and for guidance. 
That discipline is not to drive them from their 
confidence ; though it is to make them consider- 
ate and humble in the responsibilities they lay 
on the Word of God, and in the inferences they 
draw from the persuasion about it which they 
are taught to cherish. 

But, looking from this point of view, we find 
ourselves called to reckon with the conclusions 
or indications of criticism. Criticism, we find, 
has much to say about books of the Bible and 
statements in the Bible. And some of the 
things which criticism says, or at least which 
are said in its name, create, in various degrees, 
discomfort. There are those who, in the name 
of criticism, undertake to subvert essentials and 
fundamentals of Christianity, or of the historical 
substructure on which it reposes. What is 
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maintained by them is palpably and completely 
opposed to Christian faith. Questions thus 
arising often occasion anxiety to individuals, to 
those especially who, in the course of forming 
or revising their opinions, have been led to 
examine the various branches of the Christian 
evidence. But yet, I think, these are not the 
questions and assertions which give most trouble 
to Christians, and to the churches. That char- 
acter belongs rather to those conclusions, an- 
nounced in the name of criticism, about which 
it is debated how far they can be harmonised 
with faith. Can I receive them, and yet con- 
tinue to use the Bible as Christians do? These 
are the more vexatious questions. For really, 
however certain it is that we shall continue to 
have infidels, and among them some men of great 
ability and high character, this must be said, 
that there is not the least risk of criticism, or 
anything else, ever shaking down that array of 
evidence, which has, in every age, proved enough 
to maintain or corroborate the faith of Chris- 
tians. It is really idle to speak of it. Nor are 
we bound to contemplate, even in argument: 
the possibility of changes upon the canon, and 
transformations on the constitution and con- 
tents of the Bible. Some books of the canon 
have far stronger historical evidence than 
others. But beyond all reasonable doubt, 
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admitting, for the sake of argument, some 
giving and taking about the margins, the 
Bible must remain as it is, whatever is to 
be thought of it, and however it is to be used. 
These, or very nearly these, are the writings 
we have got to deal with. But solicitude is 
more awakened, when views claim acceptance, 
of which it is feared that they make danger- 
ous concessions or approximations to the 
enemy ; that they virtually give up the Chris- 
tian position, or some essential part of it. It 
is not that the Christian revelation is going to 
be rejected, but that its singularity and glory 
are in danger of being lowered; and that a very 
modified view is going to be entertained of what . 
it is, how it was given, how it is related to 
other sources of knowledge within or with- 
out. This is what is feared. In short, men 
apprehend one degree or another of what is 
designated by that vague yet useful word, 
‘‘rationalism.” 

And even where no very great degree of that 
can reasonably be imputed, those who love the 
Bible are apt to be impatient at the substance 
and the manner of questions raised. Criticism 
comes in with assertions based on microscopic 
points, that have no apparent connection with 
edification ; it takes liberties with things that 
the Christian heart delights to reverence. To 
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be obliged to think whether something is true 
about a minute point in the Bible, which is 
difficult to harmonise with Christian faith and 
devoutness, is discomposing, even if the diffi- 
culty is successfully solved. Why torment us 
with it? Or, if unbelievers will make work of 
that kind, why should those who are not un- 
believers help them? If the Bible be the Bible, 
let us have the comfort of using it for our daily 
necessities without disturbance. 

However these things may be, one thing 
must be said. It would be a great mistake to 
look upon criticism as only a source of troubles 
and difficulties for people who read their Bibles. 
Criticism has performed, and continues to per- . 
form, the most essential service to the Christian 
cause. It both enables us to construct our 
historical evidences, and it throws light in a 
thousand ways upon the Bible and its teaching. 
There may be those who do not want to be 
troubled with it, and who would willingly part 
with its aid if they could at the same time get 
rid of its embarrassments. ‘These are not wise 
Christians. And there may be others who are 
very willing to take the aid of criticism, if only 
they may be allowed to shut their eyes when its 
aspect becomes less helpful. Those are not 
honest Christians. Either way, there is no 
help for it. This is one of the things we must 
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reckon with, and the more deliberately and 
calmly the better. 

But now, what thing is this criticism with 
which we find ourselves dealing ? You hear of 
** Biblical” criticism. But note this first ; criti- 
cism has no peculiar connection with the Bible. 
It is a science or art which has reference to 
literature as such; having most to do, indeed, 
in the field of ancient literature, but being in 
its own nature applicable to literature of any 
period. And, looking at it in this width of 
reference and application, let me begin by say- 
ing that there are some things with which 
criticism has much to do, with which it is yet 
not to be confounded. For example, it is not to 
be confounded with the science of interpretation, 
or the exact and scholarly unfolding of a writer’s 
meaning. Sometimes the word is used widely, 
so as to include that department of scholarship; 
but we do not employ it so. As we shall see, 
criticism employs interpretation or exegesis, 
whenever it wants it, as one of the methods for 
getting at materials and sifting them. And the 
more completely the objects of criticism are 
to be accomplished, the more carefully and 
thoroughly must interpretation be employed. 
But for our present purpose we distinguish the 
one from the other. Again, criticism may be 
taken to denote another art: that which lays 
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down rules for appreciating the beauty and 
perfection of literary compositions, and applies 
such rules in order to judge the merits of books 
in that respect. We dismiss this sense, too. 
Criticism, as we understand it, may borrow for 
its purposes from the quarter just named, but 
only as it borrows from every quarter. For 
our purposes it is reasonable and convenient to 
take the word as indicating a kind of work, 
clearly enough distinguishable from both of 
these. 

But at this point perhaps I had better look 
round for anexample. It is generally a good 
thing to come from what is vague and strange, 
to what we know by experience. Criticism is 
associated with regions of learning, of which 
some of us do not know much. Yet you may 
know well enough what criticism is, in all 
its chief processes, if you ever undertook to 
arrange bundles of old letters: a family corre- 
spondence, I will suppose, that has got mixed, 
and.is to be sorted in chronological order. You 
may have, perhaps, some grounds to go upon, 
apart from and external to the documents to be 
arranged ; some written memoranda of family 
history, or some recollection in your own 
memory. Or, perhaps, you have no such aid, 
and must rely on the letters alone. You find 
that some of the letters are fully dated, and that 
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there is no apparent reason why these dates 
should not be reliedupon. These, then, become 
your fixed points. But many, perhaps, are 
communications which have no date, or only 
an imperfect date, such as the day of the week ; 
and you cannot tell at first to what month or 
year, nor to what place of writing, to assign 
them. You set to work, however, and by help 
of their internal contents, combined with those of 
the letters whose dates are fixed, you get a good 
many placed in due relation in the series, and 
you get the date either fixed, or approximately 
indicated. The fuller and more exact your 
scheme of the correspondence, and of the family 
history, becomes, the more resource you have, 
from which to form a judgment of the place of 
each letter still outstanding. But in regard to 
some, you find that a very minute search for 
little indications, and a curious combination of 
- such indications, derived from a number of let- 
ters and put together, proves the only means of 
solving your problem. Moreover, in order to fix 
the place of some letters, you find it needful to 
institute a scrutiny of the paper ; and to observe 
tricks of style, and spelling, and handwriting, 
which, even in the same person, vary from one 
period of life to another. You help yourself 
out, also, with old newspapers, for the purpose of 
profiting by any allusions to events of the day 
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which the letters contain. In short, you ex- 
haust every track of investigation. And by 
these means, we may suppose, a large number 
of letters are fairly and precisely fixed as to date 
and place ; a considerable number are fixed with 
a high degree of probability, or fixed within 
limits; and a few stand out as problems un- 
solved, which might possibly be assigned to 
several different places in the series, and there- 
fore cannot be fixed to any. 

In such a process, your attention would be very 
closely applied to the family history to which 
the letters belong, and a certain kind of minute 
~ acquaintance with various things about it would 
be attained. Yet the manner of your attention 
to it, and the manner of your acquaintance with 
it, would be of a curiously disproportioned kind. 
At least both would be very different from that 
which would take place in some one, who, after 
you had arranged the correspondence, should 
study it because he sought the instruction it can 
yield to a student of human life; or, perhaps, 
because he loved some of the correspondents 
while they lived, and venerated them now when 
they were gone. Such a student, if he became 
aware of the facts which had been exercising 
your mind, without thinking of your objects, 
might be half amused and haif provoked. 
‘““ Why,” he would say, “I find you all anxiety 
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to fix the meaning of one or two passing allu- 
sions, to some trial or crime, then interesting 
the public mind; or you are spending boundless 
pains to make sure whether a writer did not, at 
a given date, change his practice as to spelling 
‘Tyrol,’ with a y or an 7 in the first syllable, 
and ‘honour,’ with or without a wu in the se- 
cond; and whether the practice was constant, 
before and after ; or you are immensely absorbed 
in the question, when somebody had the whoop- 
ing cough. What in the world does it matter ! 
What a despicable set of trivialities to be 
allowed to occupy your mind!”’ And you would 
reply, ‘‘ For your purpose, which is the higher 
and worthier one, that is all true; but for my pur- 
pose, which was to arrange and date the letters, 
these trifles proved to be vital; and if I had not 
arranged the letters, it would have been a very 
confused business for you to try to read them.” 
And if he said, “‘ Many thanks for arranging; but, 
really, supposing you had left some of the minor 
letters uncertain in their date, which you have 
succeeded at last in dating, by means of hours 
and days of poring over trifles, it would have been 
no great loss to any one;” your reply, again, 
would be, ‘‘ When I undertook to arrange, and 
to place the contents in the fullest attainable 
light, I undertook to do it as thoroughly as it 
could be done. It was my business to attend to 
3 
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all these things, if I was to undertake the job 
EK aren le 

But we are not yet done with your practice 
of criticism. Possibly enough, you find your- 
self embarrassed, at certain stages of progress, 
by difficulties that puzzle you. Sets of letters 
claim, according to one set of signs, to fall 
into one order; according to another set of 
signs, into another. After various efforts, you 
find the explanation to be, that one of the dated 
letters, on which you had relied, is wrongly 
dated. It is dated in the year 1815; and by 
an induction of circumstances you satisfy your- 
self beyond doubt that it was written in 1816. 
Nay, you succeed in probably tracing the very 
history of the blunder. The letter was written 
on April 15, and the writer, in his haste, carried 
on the 15 in his head, and set it down again 
when writing the year. This clears up one 
complication. But it suggests to you a new 
track of inquiry. Perhaps this particular cor- 
respondent was, apt to be careless, or absent- 
minded, in his dating of letters. You look at his 
other letters with a new scrutiny, and perhaps 
you come to be satisfied that in three other 
cases he made a mistake in his date. In one 
of these cases he is proved to have done it, by 
a reference in the letter to a public event, the 
date of which is fixed by a contemporary news- 
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paper. In another case you have no evidence 
of that kind, but yet you decide with con- 
fidence, because the letters about that period 
have baffled your attempts to arrange them; 
and by the assumption of an easily-supposable 
mistake, in the date of one letter of that same 
correspondent, the whole set falls into an 
obvious luminous order, which, once it is seen, 
proves itself. In another case yet, you have 
not even that evidence; still, by a correction of 
one date of the very same kind as in the other 
cases, some section of the correspondence, 
which before was somewhat stiff and not very 
natural, becomes at least easy and unembar- 
rassed. So that here, also, the assumption of 
a blunder is at any rate probable. 

So far you are supposed to be dealing with 
autographs. But let me suppose that part of 
your materials are not original letters, but 
copies, headed with the names of the various 
writers to whom they are ascribed; and sup- 
pose some part of the letters, whether original 
or copies, are in a foreign language, and bear 
to come from a foreign country; and suppose 
that some of them bear to be translations into 
English, of letters originally written in another 
language. Then you will see that it is possible 
that a much more extended range of questions, 
and of investigations for the purpose of solving 
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them, may arise. I will give two examples. 
First, you might find that you were obliged to 
raise the question, whether one or more of the 
copied letters was, in the copy, ascribed to its 
true author. A copyist, who has to make 
copies of several letters at a time, may, through 
inattention, set down at the head of one letter 
some other of the names which he has got 
accustomed to deal with, instead of the name 
to which that letter really belongs. Again, you 
might have to raise the question, whether some 
letter of the series was not a forgery—intended 
to deceive, written for the purpose of passing 
under the name of a person who did not write 
it. That is not likely to be common. But it 
might happen; and you might be able to 
demonstrate it by some trivial circumstance, of 
no account at all in a general estimate of the 
importance of things, but yet decisive of the 
authenticity of the letter. 

I am nearly done now with this illustration. 
But I may add this yet further. In the course 
of all these comparisons and examinations you 
would naturally form a clear conception of 
the mental habits—some of them, at least— 
of the various correspondents. For instance, 
they might differ in their way of dealing with 
matters of fact. One might impress you with 
his strict care and veracity; another with his 
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heedlessness and inaccuracy, which had given 
you trouble, and put you on the wrong track 
on various occasions; another, still, with his 
proneness to gross exaggeration, or even to 
deliberate falsehood. And when you had made 
sure of any of these characteristics in instances 
where you could confront the letter-writers by 
other contemporary evidence, you would bear 
this remembrance with you in estimating the 
worth of their several statements about other 
matters. 

Such might be some of the processes, such 
the kind of conclusions, to which you might be 
led in the case I have supposed. I need only 
add, that the conclusions at which you arrived 
might vary greatly in the degree of their cer- 
tainty. Some, even though reached by rather 
subtle processes, might have the utmost strength 
and certainty, so that your confidence in them 
could not possibly be shaken; others could only 
pretend to various degrees of probability, and 
might be subject to much modification from 
fresh evidence. Also you can understand that 
you would be apt to fall in love with pet 
theories in regard to some of the difficulties, 
which you would be disposed to rate at more 
than they were worth, on account of the trouble 
and pains with which you had formed them. 

You will also see that the very conception of 
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this process proceeds on the idea, that the 
documents you deal with are valuable, and 
deserve to have the utmost care and study 
spent upon them. It is quite true that such a 
critical study might be animated by a perverse 
design, merely to support some foregone con- 
clusion. If a lawsuit happened to arise, into 
which the supposed correspondence entered as 
evidence, then, on one side or both, you might 
find the lawyers spending all their strength in 
critical reasonings on dates, and authorship, 
and interpretation; doing so to support one 
side of a case, rather than for the sake of 
getting at the exact truth. One of the lawyers 
might exert himself to destroy the credit and 
character of the whole correspondence, or the 
most material parts of it. That might be; but 
the critical care, in itself, is a tribute of care 
and of respect to the documents on which it 
is expended. It implies the importance of all 
that can be made sure about them. 

Now let us pass from our illustration to the 
great field of literature, with its methods and 
results. 

- Criticism in its widest conception might be 
described to be the study of the manner of 
thinking and writing of the various ages and 
races of the world, with a view to put written 
records in their true historical place and to 
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furnish them with the proper historical lights. 
But this is rather too wide for convenience, 
and we shall lose nothing by narrowing the 
conception a little. Criticism, then, shall be 
described as the science of the means by which 
a book has its character and place in history 
determined. 

As an art, criticism is a practical skill in 
the application of those means. I say ‘“‘the 
book’s place in history,” for this, if it be 
well considered, covers much. Its date; its 
authorship; the relation in which its state- 
ments, its style, its thinking, stand to the modes: 
of statement, and forms of style, and currents 
of thought of the past ; the sources on which it 
draws ; the effects it has produced ; the notices 
of it that have occurred since its appearance ; 
also the discrimination of its various parts, if 
perhaps different parts of it have to be ascribed 
to different sources and different periods, and 
have afterwards come together. All these 
things come in, either as ultimate objects of 
inquiry or as materials of evidence, requiring 
to be investigated and defined. Of course the 
interpretation of the book, the fixing of its pre- 
cise meaning, is an important element in these 
investigations; and therefore is taken up into 
criticism, in so far as it yields materials bearing 
on the problems of criticism. So does the ex- 
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amination of the text with a view to settle what 
the tenor of the text originally was. And this, 
indeed, the settling of the text, is an independent 
object of criticism, for criticism exerts itself to 
fix what the book really is, as well as how it 
came to be; the first for the sake of the second, 
but also for its own sake independently. 

It is partly because of the interest of criticism 
in the text of a book that I spoke of it as seek- 
ing to determine, not merely the book’s place in 
history, but its ‘‘character and place in history.” 
However, I had another reason for it. It falls 
into the sphere of criticism to look at the ques- 
tion, whether the book or the author has really 
had access to the sources of knowledge, or of 
authority, from which he professes to draw; and 
if he had, whether he has used them correctly. 
How far investigations of this kind should be 
carried, for the purposes of criticism, may depend 
on circumstances. In some instances it is the 
business of criticism to examine such questions 
minutely; in others, they are better left to the 
general process of historical investigation. But 
in so far as they are undertaken, they imply 
that the statements of the book are tested 
against collateral or independent sources of 
information, so that an appreciation of its moral 
and intellectual value, at least for some pur- 
poses, takes place and is recorded. 
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I have said that criticism is by no means 
an exclusively theological discipline; it per- 
tains to literature, as one of the essential 
means by which a cultivated acquaintance with 
literature is maintained, and its methods have 
been applied and tested all over that wide field. 
It is true that in each particular department of 
literature, criticism has ta take account of special 
conditions, and has to draw more amply on 
special departments of knowledge; and there- 
fore in the theological and biblical applications 
of it, a set of special acquirements are demanded, 
by reason of which this becomes a very distinct 
branch of criticism. Still, criticism has its 
reason and value in the nature of literature as 
such ; its grounds and laws arise from the con- 
sideration of the conditions under which litera- 
ture, as a part of human history, has existed and 
has been handed down. 

It isa long time since the methods of criticism 
began to be established and applied. Looking 
to more modern times, we may say that in the 
seventeenth century criticism began to shape 
itself to good degrees of insight and dexterity. 
But instances of dealing with critical problems, 
in a successful and useful way, could easily 
be produced from the sixteenth century. Since 
those times, the principles and methods of criti- 
cism have been ripened by use; and having been 
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applied over much wider fields, they ought to 
be by this time at once more flexible and more 
precise. One change, that has been going on 
since the earlier days of criticism, deserves per- 
haps some special attention. You will remem- 
ber that I still speak as a man looking into the 
field of criticism from the outside, and therefore 
subject to correction. 

A source of knowledge, available for the pur- 
poses of criticism, is found in the historical 
statements of earlier times about works and 
authors. Learned men of by-gone days have 
left statements about authors and their works ; 
or they have referred to books, and given state- 
ments as to their origin and earlier history. 
Or, again, statements about books are made 
in the books themselves, in their titles, or 
in the body of them. Now it early became 
the business of critics to point out that those 
statements, in some instances, ought not to 
be’ believed, because they could positively be 
proved to be erroneous. But in the early days 
of criticism it was customary to pay a great 
deal of respect to old statements and tradi- 
tions of learned men, when these were not 
manifestly untrue, or did not lead direct into 
some serious difficulty. It was the habit of a 
time grateful to the past for what it had handed 
down, and willing to presume accuracy and 
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fidelity, where the contrary did not appear. 
Now, however, a disposition has grown, as 
criticism has advanced, to decline to take 
statements of that kind on trust. Each state- 
ment of that kind is to be cross-questioned as 
to its source, as to the means of knowledge of 
the person who makes it, as to his nearness 
in time to the facts he’ mentions, as to his 
character for accuracy and for honesty, and as 
to the corroborations, if any, by which his 
testimony is confirmed. And ancient state- 
ments which are anonymous, or have the 
character of a general current tradition, have, 
for the most part, little weight laid upon 
them, except in so far as special circumstances 
may concur to render it probable that the 
tradition was early and uncontradicted, and im- 
probable that it could have existed at all unless 
it had been grounded on facts. This implies no 
decision, you observe, to the effect that the 
statements in question are false. So far the 
critic is only saying, ‘“‘ They may be false or 
true; but they can be no ground of knowledge 
to me, nor supply a foundation. to build critical 
beliefs upon, unless they stand the tests which 
it is my duty to apply to them.” ‘The result is 
that early historical statementswhich thoroughly 
well stand these tests have, if possible, an in- 
creased weight ascribed to them, compared with 
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what they had in the earlier days of criticism— 
at all events, they retain undiminished weight. 
Nothing is so valuable in criticism as firm his- 
torical ground. Buta great deal of material has 
greatly fallen in value, and an increased relative 
weight has come to be awarded to what I may 
call the evidence of signs, as compared with the _ 
evidence of articulate historical witnesses. Find- 
ing a great deal of professed historical evidence 
to be worth little, the critic is all the more 
disposed to make much of signs, which he thinks 
less likely to deceive him. Those signs are 
facts or circumstances about the books them- 
selves. Books, like coins, have signs of age 
and origin upon them. ‘There are signs by 
which you fix the age—z.e., the place in history 
—of a manuscript more or less exactly, reserving 
always the question whether it has not been 
forged with false signs, to imitate an age to 
which it does not belong. So, when you come 
to the matter of a book, you may form a judg- 
ment from the words it uses, from its style, 
from individual statements it makes, from the 
modes of thought it employs, and a hundred 
other tokens, as to age, authorship, and the 
like, always with a like reserve as to possible 
forgeries, as in the previous case. And these 
signs may be absolute, and conclusive of the 
questions under discussion, or they may be 
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merely probable indications, yielding a stronger 
or a fainter presumption in all conceivable 
degrees. 

Processes like these, then, are in constant 
application in the field of general literature. 
One example you will find described very well 
by Lord Macaulay, in his paper on Sir William 
Temple, in his collected Essays. It is the well- 
known case of the Letters of Phalaris, tyrant 
of Agrigentum. These Letters, having been 
slightingly spoken of by Richard Bentley, were 
defended, as to their genuineness, by a com- 
pany of Oxford wits and scholars. Thereupon 
Bentley wrote his Dissertation. In it he con- 
clusively proved that the Letters were spurious, 
by evidence which Macaulay describes. But to 
form an impression of the painstaking and tho- 
rough way in which the evidence is worked out, 
you must read Bentley’s book itself. 

Again, Augustine’s Letters, confusedly thrown 
together in the old editions, were rearranged by 
their Benedictine editors, precisely on the prin- 
ciples applicable to the imaginary correspon- 
dence of which I spoke a little ago. To the per- 
manent comfort and instruction of readers, two 
hundred and thirty-one letters are placed in 
order, exactly or approximately; thirty-nine 
follow, which no ingenuity nor learning can fix 
a date for; and in an appendix are printed a 
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score or thereabouts, which, though ascribed to 
Augustine, are proved by various indications 
not to be really his. For another example, there 
is an old epistle which bears the name of 
Barnabas, and which was early ascribed to the 
companion of the Apostle Paul. It may be held 
as proved on critical grounds, on the one hand, 
that it was not written by him; and, on the 
other, that, whoever wrote it, it must have been 
composed very early, in the beginning of the 
second century, if not in the end of the first. 
Some of the nicest questions of criticism 
occur in the case of what I may call patched 
writings, 7.¢., where earlier writings have been 
made the victims of later interpolations; or 
where compositions of various ages have some- 
how been run together into one work, and come 
down to us in that form. The history is easily 
made out, when you happen to have manuscripts 
representing each successive stage of the various 
component parts, as well as manuscripts of the 
amalgam ultimately formed out of them. When 
you have only the latter, you may be able to prove 
that you have before you work of different hands 
and different ages; but to make an exact and 
trustworthy separation is far harder. A case of 
this kind is presented by the monastic chronicles 
. which grewup in the various great monasteries of 
England. In the preface to Sir Thomas Hardy’s 
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** Chronicles and Memorials” the process is de- 
scribed by which the history was built, ‘‘until the 
tesselated fabric, piled up with continual addi- 
tions, loses all trace of its original design, and it 
becomes impossible to assign to each author his 
respective share in the work.” And the editor 
remarks that ‘‘ the same critical skill which has 
produced so entire a revolution in the treatment 
of ancient history has not been applied to 
medizeval.” Hence, he tells us, many im- 
portant points have yet to be decided. In these 
monastic histories the process, though con- 
fusing to us, was perfectly honest; there was 
no intention to deceive. The deliberate decep-* 
tions were more in the monastic charters. But 
in our early Scottish histories there came in at 
one period a set of perversions, the motive of 
which was to build up a stronger case against 
those whom we used to describe as our ‘“‘ auld 
enemies of England.” The effect was extremely 
confusing, because, after doubts began to be 
entertained, there was reason to believe that 
genuine traditions and deliberate misrepresen- 
tations were both present. But where did the 
truth end, and where did the lies begin? The 
disentangling of the whole story may be re- 
garded as fairly well accomplished, and it isa 
good recent specimen of a critical problem 
gradually solved. 
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Now the Bible comes within the sphere of 
criticism ; because the Bible, however peculiar 
its claims, and however remarkable its authority, 
is a part of the world’s literature. This is an 
aspect of that divine condescension which, as 
believers, we ascribe to the revealing God, that 
His revelation unfolds itself into thoughts of 
men, and embodies itself in books which men 
write ; which books, composed at sundry times 
and in diverse forms, are submitted to the com- 
mon conditions through which books pass. 
Unlike other books in the spirit which it 
breathes and in the place which it vindicates 
‘for itself, the Bible is like other books in bearing 
upon its surface everywhere, and in its structure 
throughout, the marks of its history. There 
are testimonies to its books—express and inci- 
dental—within itself or found outside of it. It 
has also upon it, so to say, the tool-marks of the 
processes by which it grew into form. These are 
the facts and features which it belongs to criti- 
cism to examine, and to appreciate. They may 
not. be always legible; their meaning not 
always articulate and unambiguous. But it is 
the business of criticism to see how much they 
mean.. And there are very special reasons why 
the office of criticism, in this regard, should be 
fully recognised by believers. One is, that we 
are accustomed to plead in behalf of the Bible 
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a variety of evidences. We may feel—happy for 
us if we do!—that the highest and most conclu- 
sive evidence is that which the divine message 
itself affords, when, in connection with the work 
of the Spirit of God in the heart, it makes us 
conscious of its peculiarity and its power. But 
we do not confine ourselves to an appeal to 
this. We lay stress, rather, on the various 
lines of evidence by which the sacred writings 
are shown to be the record of God’s revelation. 
In particular, we recognise the fact that God 
in His revelations has commonly been pleased 
to draw near to man in connection with the 
practical experience of life; and we exert our-’ 
selves to show that a just view of history sup- 
plies us with the whole historical basis which 
a faith like ours requires or admits of. But when 
we say so, we challenge historical investigation 
in allitsforms. We not merely challenge it, we 
profess to welcome it. We invite the world to 
turn its scrutiny on what we maintain to be the 
sacred history, and on the books which exhibit 
the historical testimonies. We ask criticism to 
search and try; as our Lord said, ‘‘ Handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye see me have.” For while criticism, or what 
calls itself such, may work perversely and under 
the influence of bad motives, still criticism, in 
its idea, in its proper office, is just the throwing 
4 
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of all possible light on any series of historical 
facts and questions; it is thorough examination, 
in the use of the methods which experience has 
suggested. True, questions will here arise, and 
processes of proving will take place, which the 
devout mind would feel it more comfortable to 
avoid—more comfortable, but not necessarily 
more profitable. And we must expect to find 
these questions and these processes urged, some- 
times, for the express object of destroying the 
authority of the Bible. But we can success- 
fully meet that, and we ought to wish to meet 
it, in no other way, than by insisting on fair play; 
no less than justice, and no more. What justice 
is in the case of this particular book, is no doubt 
often a great part of the question. 

That, then, is one way in which we may 
represent to ourselves the right of criticism to 
be conversant about the history of the Bible, and 
the Bible’s relation to general history. But I do 
not think it is the main one. For the object of 
criticism, as of every other branch of liberal 
culture, is more than merely the controversial 
use which may be made of the material it pro- 
vides. The true object is the actual and positive 
gain to knowledge, which these materials con- 
stitute and imply. The aspects of Scripture, 
the phenomena of Scripture, which here come 
into view for examination, are real. We have 
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here something to be known. It may not be 
the most important line of investigation to 
which Scripture invites us; it may be, on many 
accounts, only subordinate and accessory. But 
certainly it is one line of investigation. It 
belongs in its way to the complete knowledge 
of the Scriptures. It has, at least, as good 
a right as any of the branches of secular science 
or secular history. And as we willingly borrow 
from these any contributions they can yield to 
the understanding of the Bible, or to its defence, 
so we may from this. Sometimes this study 
yields results that promote the full understand- 
ing and right use of Scripture teaching. Some- 
times, again, the result for the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, or for edification, may seem to 
be little or none. But, in either case, it is part 
of our duty to knowledge, to investigate whatever 
can be investigated; and it is part of our duty to 
the Bible, to know all about every aspect of it 
that can be known. 

It is true, indeed, that we are apt to entertain 
an impression about the Bible which, if it were 
correct, would lead us to disallow the considera- 
tions I have now been urging. We may have 
an impression that all the most material ques- 
tions that criticism can discuss, are prejudged 
and settled, directly or indirectly, by the Bible 
itself; so that a believing man cannot pretend 
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to await the results of investigation which a 
higher authority has wholly superseded. 1 
borrowed an illustration, when speaking of the 
processes of criticism in general, from the case 
of a family correspondence, which it might fall 
to any of you to study and to arrange. One 
transferring that illustration to the case before 
us might say, ‘‘Suppose you find the corres- 
pondence, when you first approach it, already 
arranged, and each piece carefully docqueted, 
dated, and furnished with all needful informa- 
tion. And suppose you recognise in this 
the work of a parent, who combined in a 
remarkable degree the needful knowledge and 
the desirable care and accuracy, and who had 
equal claims on your love and your confidence. 
What then? Would you not be only too glad 
that your work was done to your hand by one 
better qualified than yourself ?”’ Now, in answer 
to this, I must first observe that though I speci- 
fied the case of arranging letters, as one in 
which the main operations of criticism might 
conceivably be exemplified, I did not say that 
the office of criticism was mere arranging; nor 
did I suggest that arranging of letters was a 
sufficient parallel to the case of the Bible, so 
far as it comes within the scope of criticism. 
Yet I will not reject the comparison so far as it 
goes. For there are aspects in which an interest- 
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ing analogy holds good. The letters are not our 
friend’s self, yet through the letters how nearly, 
how feelingly, may his very self touch our souls! 
Also the peculiar evidence with which the letters 
of a friend we love witness both of his character 
and of their own genuineness—the evidence of 
both growing on us together, far beyond what 
we can represent or put in words—is not unlike 
the self-evidencing power of the Scriptures. 
“So, word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touched me from the past’; 
And all at once, it seemed, at last, 
His living soul was flashed on mine.” 

I accept the illustration, therefore, so far; 
and I ask, Are you entitled to assume that the 
supposition, made a few sentences back, fairly 
represents the case? Has the parent so com- 
pletely done all? How do you know that we 
have all that minute and precise information 
from that source? How do you know that men 
have not been providentially allowed to do some- 
thing in the way of arranging and of docqueting? 
As a matter of fact, you may know for certain 
that they have been so allowed. Suppose the 
arrangement were ever so authoritative, how 
could you know that it left nothing for criticism 
to do? Perhaps this family correspondence was 
arranged so as to group letters round topics, 
round events, round subjects of family interest 
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and instruction, in short, so as to serve important 
purposes, more important than the objects of 
criticism. But if so, then something might be 
left to criticism in the way of inquiring how 
things may arrange themselves from its special 
point of view, and so as to exhibit and verify the 
actual growth and history of the correspondence. 

Certainly the Bible does not profess to 
guarantee to the believer a theory of the 
history of all its parts. It does not profess to 
certify us how each came into being and was 
preserved. Even if it did, I have already said 
that the claim of criticism to inquire into the 
phenomena could not be refused. It could not, 
as long as we plead, and profess to vindicate by 
evidences, a historical belief. But, in truth, 
the Bible is very far indeed from furnishing to 
us, and binding on us, such theories about its 
own history. It abounds in indications of quite 
another kind. There are plenty of facts about 
it which are simply allowed to appear, and 
which may be examined by those who feel in- 
clined, but which, because the knowledge of 
them has no direct bearing on the great ends 
for which the Bible was written, are not made 
matter of statement or commentary. 

In the next lecture I mean to speak more at 
large of the characteristics of the Bible in so 
far as it either tolerates or encourages critical 
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investigations. In the mean time it may be 
well to give an instance. The object of it is 
to place before you a simple example of the 
way in which these investigations are set 
agoing. I purposely select for this purpose 
not only a very simple case, but one in which 
no important results for history, and next to 
none at all for the understanding of the sense 
of the Book, arise from the investigation. 

Take the Book of Proverbs. Above it stands, 
in our Bible, the title, ‘‘ The Proverbs.” Sub- 
stantially the same is in the Hebrew Bible.t 
In the Greek translation it is, ‘‘ The Proverbs 
of Solomon.” These external titles, one learns, 
are often later in origin than is the book which 
they denote, and they often represent traditions 
not absolutely to be relied upon. But in this 
case the external title does not profess to tell 
much. On the other hand, the book itself 
opens with an account of its own authorship 
and object: ‘‘ The Proverbs of Solomon the 
son of David, king of Israel,” and so on. This 
fixes the author, and it indicates the object of 
‘the contents of the book, viz., to express and 
communicate, in fitting form, a certain kind of 
wisdom. At once we remember that Solomon 
was graced of God (1 Kings iv. 32) with ‘ wis- 


t But so as to indicate that it is simply the first word ot 
the text of the book employed as a name for it. 
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dom and understanding exceeding much;” and 
it was wisdom uttered exactly in the form 
which this book selects and exemplifies, for 
‘““‘he spake’ three thousand proverbs,” besides 
songs a thousand and five. Everything cor- 
responds, and there seems no need of further 
question. We may go on to read the book as 
the record of the wisdom given to Solomon; 
only, perhaps, noting that this must be no 
more than a selection, made by himself, or by 
some later authority, from the stores of his 
wisdom, since we have here much fewer than 
three thousand proverbs. 

But as we read, arriving at the tenth chap- 
ter, we find a fresh title prefixed to what is to 
follow; and it is, ‘‘ The Proverbs of Solomon.” 
Naturally we ask, Have we not been reading 
the proverbs of Solomon all through these nine 
remarkable chapters? Are we only now arriv- 
ing at the proverbs of Solomon? Looking at 
the tenth and following chapters, we imme- 
diately become aware that now, and not till 
now, we come into contact with a series of 
proverbs properly so-called, select sententious 
maxims, meet to be fitted to the events and 
experiences of life, each of them independent 
of the others, and all held together merely by 
their common character as instances of pro- 
verbial wisdom. In contrast with this we 
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now remark that the contents of the first nine 
chapters were not strictly ‘‘ proverbs,” whether 
of Solomon or of any one else. Those chapters 
contain a series of earnest, affectionate, and sin- 
gularly impressive commendations of wisdom, 
applied and illustrated in connection with 
various emergences and temptations, but gush- 
ing out in the free flow of eloquent address and 
admonition, not cut and compressed into the 
pithy brevity of proverb. Comparing the two 
parts—what precedes chap. x. 1 and what fol- 
lows—one sees that the first is a hortatory 
preface or introduction to the second. It is 
intended to illustrate the main issues to which 
all this store of wisdom is subservient, and to 
awaken the heart and conscience to a livelier 
interest in the ends which true wisdom, duly 
minded, aims at and attains. 

Now we understand that from chap. i. I, or 
else, at any rate, from chap. i. 7, in one con- 
tinuous context, an introduction has been in 
hand. Onwards to the end of chap. ix. it is 
all of a piece. It is, as far as-we can see, the 
writing of him who wrote the introductory 
sentence, ‘“‘The Proverbs,” &c. This writer 
may be a later collector of these proverbs, or 
it may be Solomon himself, whose proverbs 
proper, according to the announcement in chap. 
x. I, follow in the tenth and succeeding chap- 
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ters. In the latter case, Solomon was master 
of two styles, each adapted in its own peculiar 
way to the service of wisdom,—an idea which 
there need be no difficulty in admitting. But 
it seems not likely that, if he wrote the intro- 
duction, the fresh title at chap. x. 1 would be 
interposed as it is. 

The next notable symptom in the book 
occurs at chap. xxv. 1: ‘‘ These are also pro- 
verbs cf Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah 
king of Judah copied out.” Here several things 
are at once suggested. The book as it now 
stands is not older than the reign of Hezekiah. 
Presumably in that reign the selection which 
terminates chap. xxiv. 34 already existed, as far 
aS appears, in its present form. But, besides, 
there were extant sources from which a further 
selection of Solomon’s proverbs could be made; 
and from chap. xxv. I we have the selection 
which the men of Hezekiah ‘‘ copied out,” or 
transferred to the existing book. It is possible, 
no doubt, to assume that the men of Hezekiah 
‘copied out’ the previous part as well as that 
expressly assigned to them. But the other 
view is much more natural. This, then, car- 
ries us on to the end of chap. xxix. But at 
this point, chap. xxx. I, we meet with a new 
title, which announces a new author: ‘* The 
words of Agur the son of Jakeh, even the 
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prophecy.” Still another title, announcing a 
new source, meets us in chap. xxxi. 1: ‘“‘The 
words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him.” And here we may be 
inclined to think that the separable elements 
have been all enumerated. But that is far from 
certain. At chap. xxxi. 10 a new subject opens, 
and it is not treated in proverbs, but in contin- 
uous poetical flow, and in a peculiar technical 
form. For, in the Hebrew, chap. xxxi. 10-31 is 
an alphabetical acrostic, the successive verses 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet in 
order. ‘This, therefore, singles itself out as a 
distinct literary performance; and it may, or 
may not, be a part of the ‘‘words of King 
Lemuel.” 

When we have observed all this, we may be 
led once again to go through the book, to see 
whether there are in it any further signs of the 
collection together of separable parts. And 
there are such signs. The last twelve verses 
of chap. xxiv. have prefixed what seems a 
special title, ‘‘These things also belong to the 
wise.” The most natural sense seems to be, 
“The following also are (composed or uttered) 
by the wise men.” And, once more, a little 
further back, chap. xxii. 17, a separate section 
is marked by a change in the style, which re- 
minds one somewhat of the earlier chapters of 
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the book, and which is carried on, on the whole, 
to chap. xxiv. 22. This section is not so strictly 
proverbial as the preceding chapters, and has 
more of the character of continuous. discourse. 
At the same time it is in perfect sympathy with 
the proverbial wisdom, and embodies many a 
proverbial saying. 

An examination of the book, then, shows us 
two collections of proverbs of Solomon, one 
beginning at chap. x. the other at chap. xxv. 
Preceding all is a long descriptive title in six 
verses (chap. i. 1-6); and an introduction, dis- 
tinct in style from the more proverbial parts, of 
which one does not know whether it was written 
by Solomon, or, perhaps, by some other writer, 
the same, it may be, who furnished the title. The 
indicationsare in favour of the second alternative. 
At the end of the first collection of proverbs one 
short section seems to mark itself off as of sepa- 
rate authorship (chap. xxiv. 23), and another 
portion (chaps. xxii. 1'7—xxiv. 22) is intrinsically 
different from the rest; a fact, however, which 
does not necessarily imply distinct authorship. 
Then, again, after the later collection of pro- 
verbs of Solomon, come two appendices ascribed 
to distinct authors; andathird (chap. xxxi. 10), 
which is also strikingly beautiful and impres- 
sive, is a separate composition, whatever its 
authorship may have been. Notwithstanding, 
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the whole contents of the book have a common 
character and aim. The same general concep- 
tion of wisdom, its nature, necessity, and bene- 
fits, pervades the whole. 

Such are the apparent component parts of 
the book; and from this point of view critics 
have proceeded to study closely the words, the 
style, the cast of teaching of each portion, in 
order, if it may be, to gain some light as to the 
relative age and order of the several parts. 
But with these efforts and their results, whether 
more or less conjectural, I do not trouble you. 
What I have reported is enough fora specimen. 
And now it may be asked, Supposing all this to 
be so, what result comes of it for the ordinary 
student of the Bible? what help does it yield 
him towards making a profitable use of the 
Book? I think the answer must be, As nearly 
as possible none at all. It neither helps nor 
hinders, and leaves him very much where it 
found him. Nor even for the professional stu- 
dent and expounder, I may add, is the case 
widely different. The survey furnishes him with 
some distinct impressions as to the way in which, 
in certain circumstances, an inspired Hebrew 
book might have grown into its final form; and 
it contributes to the formation of a view as to 
the development of an important element of in- 
tellectual and moral life among the Hebrews, 
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and the forms in which that element gradually 
unfolded ; in which connection it is, chiefly, 
that the effort to assign the age of the different 
parts is felt to be practical and useful. Im- 
pressions on these subjects, as far as they are 
sound and well grounded, help to an increased 
insight into the Bible generally, and an in- 
creased ability to deal with the problems it pre- 
sents. But for the purpose of expounding the 
meanings and lessons of any of the proverbs 
here set forth, the aid arising from these studies 
of the structure of the book is slight and scanty. 
What then? ‘Those studies constitute, for all 
that, a legitimate inquiry, which belongs, in its 
own place and way, to the enterprise of trying 
to know about the Scriptures as much as we 
can. Besides, they have a negative use. It is 
useful to make sure of what can be known and 
‘what cannot be known on this side, because 
the knowledge excludes fancies. Fancies—pious 
it may be, but still fancies—are apt to come 
floating in to all unoccupied ground, and thus 
unsettle and bewilder the mind. Thorough dis- 
cussion of phenomena, even when it does not 
yield much positive result, is useful for laying 
ghosts. 


it: 


WMIistOnY AS THE FIELD IN WHICH 
THE BIBLE AND CRITICISM MEET. 
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F the statement implied in the title of this 
Lecture is correct, then we need not be sur- 
prised that the class of questions which I have 
to consider is creating discussion, at present, 
in a manner and degree probably unexampled. 
For the present is emphatically an age of 
historical investigation. It is distinguished by 
diligence in the working out of historical facts 
and their connections. It is distinguished, also, 
by a very strong tendency to give to all de- 
partments of mental labour, and to all kinds of 
investigation, either an historical form or an 
historical application. Let me illustrate this 
more particularly. In the first place, there 
prevails a’ very strong sense of the interest 
attaching to every branch of human history. 
Every kingdom, every race, every period, every 
department of human effort and experience, has 
its story worked out, and written, and read. 
In the next place, in the cultivated mind there 
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is a livelier sense, than heretofore, of the 
importance of full examination of the sources, 
1.e., of all the recorded materials from which 
history may be drawn. Enormous labour is ex- 
_ pended in minute examination of these materials, 
so that no item may be omitted which can 
increase, or correct, our knowledge of the past. 
The story must be full and exact, or at least 
reproduced from a full and exact attention to 
every item of information that has a claim to 
be considered. Thirdly, although temptations 
to indulge a bias in reading or writing history 
never cease to operate, it is still probably true 
that a desire to know the ‘‘ thing as it was” 
now exists more vividly, and operates more 
powerfully than heretofore, in the general mind. 
The mere desire to hear a story that will tell 
well on one side or other, if not thoroughly 
renounced, is at least more consciously and 
decidedly condemned. The obligation to look 
at history in the spirit of jurymen, is more 
distinctly present to the public mind, though it 
might be too much to say that it governs it. 
Fourthly, there is therefore a fear or jealousy 
of history being written to suit theory. It is 
quite true, for all that, that theory is infused 
into history as plentifully, perhaps, as at any 
former time. But, at all events, it must be 
theory not quite a priori, but seeming to rise out 
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of the history as its very burden and spirit and 
life. Therefore a more careful and explicit dealing 
with facts and their relations, is demanded on 
the one hand, and professed or attempted on the 
other. Fifthly, the perception of one truth has 
grown wonderfully, viz., that past events have left 
their traces in other forms besides documents 
and records ; languages, manners, institutions, 
traditions, superstitions, all things that are per- 
petuated from age to age, have proved capable 
of being cross-questioned, and of yielding their 
tribute to the historian; even in cases where 
written records have perished, or where they 
never existed. And, sixthly, all this is animated 
by a genuine feeling of the unity of history ; 
that every part of it is organically connected 
with the great whole. All researches in the 
historical field seem to draw interest and dignity 
from being portions of one great roll, which 
unfolds the experimental development of man, 
in the earth which God has given him to in- 
habit. 

Hence, not only have new force and variety 
accrued to historical investigations, but the 
tendency has grown to give, as much as may 
be, an historical form or application to all 
human investigations. That is to say, men love 
to seek in history the verification of principles. 
In connection with every investigation, every 
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department of research, they are disposed to 
look to the history of the successive steps and 
movements by which that department has ad- 
vanced, as affording the surest guidance, or at 
least the most fruitful suggestions, with refer- 
ence to principles. 

I have said so much because I wish to direct 
your attention to the peculiar relation in which 
the Bible stands to history. If we understand 
that, we shall then also perceive the relation 
in which it must stand to criticism, which is a 
historical discipline, working always in the his- 
torical field, and working now with great inten- 
sity. 

Just think for a moment what the Bible might 
have been, and what it is. A revelation, we are 
apt to think, must be a declaration of truths and 
duties ; that, at least, must be its main character. 
We usually conceive the truths to be most ade- 
quately expressed when they are summed up in 
clear intellectual forms, and the duties when 
they are condensed into comprehensive moral 
principles; in short, idealised. We cannot 
imagine a worthy revelation that does not move 
in the region. of ideas, that does not possess our 
minds with great eternal thoughts, in which we 
apprehend the permanent glory of the divine 
nature and will. Is it, then, in this line that 
the Bible approaches us? No; revelation has 
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great thoughts, with which it proposes to take 
possession of us; but yet God, in revealing, is 
seen approaching man, not on the plane of 
ideas, but, as one has said, on the plane of fact. 
Facts, events, transactions, —these form the 
foundations, these supply the framework, these 
embody the forms of relation between God and 
men. Out of these the doctrines are seen 
rising and springing, shedding light back in- 
deed on the practical situation, but themselves 
understood by a reference to it. And all along, 
the doimgs of the Lord, and His dealings with 
men, form the practical root out of which all 
grows. So it is in Genesis, and so it is right 
onwards. ‘Thus, then, you have an immense 
series of events reported in the Bible, not 
in a casual way, but so as to stand in the most 
intimate relation to all its other contents. And, 
in addition to the history it reports, there is a 
history which itself exhibits or implies. For 
each of its books is a fact, the origin of each 
an event. About each of them one asks, What 
historical place and character does it claim? 
what historical place and character does it 
deserve to have accorded to it? 

Thus we find the Bible spreading itself, so to 
say, over the whole length of human history, 
from the beginning down to the date of its 
latest book. Its own literary history — the 
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period of its composition—stretches over some 
fifteen hundred years. No sacred book of any 
other religion assumes responsibilities with re- 
ference to history in a degree at all approaching 
to this one; for if some, the Vedas for example, 
have arisen and taken shape by degrees during 
long periods, they still do not move in the 
plane of human history, but rather take flight 
out of it; whereas the Bible is historical in its 
substance as well as in its form, setting forth 
the history of Revelation and Redemption. In 
doing this it takes up: into itself large parts of 
- the history of the world. It includes persons 
and events which enter also into the field of 
profane or ordinary history. We reach these, 
on the one hand, through the references of holy 
men of old, speaking through the Spirit; we 
reach them, on-the other, through the ordinary 
channels of information about past events. 
Pontius Pilate, for example, comes before us 
in the gospels in circumstances of melancholy 
interest. He comes before us, also, in the pages 
of Tacitus, just lke any other unscrupulous 
provincial governor in the reign of Tiberius. 
How plainly, then, does this body of writings 
claim the services of historical investigation! 
That is needed, in the first place, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the identity of those writ- 
ings, and the fact of their safe preservation. 
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Historical investigation may not be the only 
means by which this important object is per- 
manently effected. But certainly it will be one, 
and a leading one, unless we are to discard 
historical evidence altogether. The original 
divine communications, the utterances of pro- 
phetic men, arose out of historical situations, 
in connection with which their meaning and 
force are most truly understood. So, also, the 
books of Scripture, whatever divine care pre- 
sided over their conception and execution, took 
shape under the influences of a given age and 
situation, to which the writer belonged; and 
they emerged into view, were recognised, and 
were handed down, for the most part, by 
methods that were ordinary rather than ex- 
ceptional. All this, naturally, claims, investi- 
gation. Hence, to, take an obvious example, 
the original collecting and settling of our New 
Testament canon must have included processes 
of historical investigation. ‘Those processes 
bad their own place, whatever elements of 
authority, or intuitions of faith, may have 
combined to establish the general consent of 
Christians. Then, secondly, critical research 
may be expected to throw light on ten thousand 
points, all along the course of a revelation so 
historical; which, indeed, it has done, in a de- 
gree quite impossible to represent in this rapid 
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sketch. But, in the third place, there is an in- 
dependent testimony which the Scriptures await 
from historical investigation in its own sphere. 
That is to say, we, with our Christian beliefs 
and impressions regarding the Bible, look to 
historical investigation for any testimony it 
is able to give, either about the books, or 
about their contents. And what we naturally 
expect from this quarter is help. As believers, 
we are already prepared to say, that history on 
the great scale, taken in the rough, yields us the 
support we need on that side; we have got, in 
a general way, the historical setting which a 
revelation like ours requires. We are not dis- 
posed to think that the manifold web of evidence 
is likely to fail in that element of it. But we 
wish to make sure of this in more detail. We 
expect, then, that criticism, which is just histori- 
cal investigation more minutely and thoroughly 
carried out, will bring to us further corrobora- 
tions of our faith, will add its independent 
testimonies to the truth of that history, which 
is the history of Redemption. 

We may not expect that criticism, merely on 
its own principles, or working with the aspects 
of Scripture that most. attract its attention, 
shall make a great contribution of light or 
evidence to the divine glory of the Gospel. For 
criticism naturally applies itself to the human 
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side, the outside, the under side, as we may say, 
of Scripture. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
that criticism shall furnish us with a complete 
historical demonstration of the historical con- 
ditions under which the Scriptures were written. 
We may wish it could; but we cannot expect it. 
For many a passage of history has vanished 
now, and never can be restored; and even if 
the books themselves bear the marks of their 
origin and history, these marks are often to us 
impenetrable and illegible. But criticism can 
bring its own peculiar light to bear, with greater 
clearness or less, on a series of points along the 
line of Revelation and its Record. In that light 
we naturally expect to find confirmed the honesty 
of Bible speakers, and the accuracy of Bible 
statements, and the claims of Bible books to be 
what they profess to be. We expect the same 
kind of corroboration, on these points, as we see 
arising at a criminal trial, when a number of 
little circumstances, unimportant in themselves, 
give a significant setting, and so a determinate 
meaning, to the main facts and testimonies. 
Accordingly, what we call the external evi- 
dence, and a large part of the internal, are con- 
structed in this way. Lardner’s ‘‘ Credibility” 
is much occupied in showing the marks which 
the existence of Bible books, and the belief of 
Bible facts, have left in the literature of the 
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world, up as near as possible to apostolic 
times, and thence downwards. And Paley’s 
“Hore Pauline’’ is @ ‘setyof critical exer- 
cises, intended to show that between the Acts 
and Paul’s epistles, or between those epistles 
as compared with one another, coincidences 
exist, which are undesigned and unconscious; 
whence arises a probability, varying in value 
in each instance, but rising very high when 
you put all the instances together, that you 
have here, not the invention of some deceiver’s 
fancy, but an actual situation, in which the men 
were living, speaking, writing, as the records 
imply. 

And here it 1s worth observing, that criticism 
often affords a corroboration of Scripture in 
Some degree, even when it seems to fall dis- 
appointingly short of what on other grounds 
we might desire. It has been the general belief 
of Christians that we ought to ascribe to the 
statements of the Bible trustworthiness even 
in minor details. But where criticism has no 
testimony to offer in favour of that conviction, 
nay, even when it is disposed to question it, it 
may still have a measure of corroboration to 
offer, which we ought to feel to be thoroughly 
on our side as far as it goes. For example, we 
have an account of a period in the history of 
the Jews contained in the Books of Kings and 
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Chronicles. As in some other instances, there 
is a curious dependence, and a curious independ- 
ence, in the two accounts. Now criticism will 
not undertake on human grounds to vindicate 
the minute accuracy of either record. And many 
critics have been ready to impute a certain 
degree of bias to one author or both, leading, as 
they think, to a colouring of the narrative that 
requires to be allowed for. But unquestionably 
the verdict of criticism is that, quite apart from 
faith in Revelation, a student should believe that 
here we have history, not fiction. Violent men 
may give another representation of it, but con- 
siderate men of all schools will admit it. And 
those who think that there are real discrepancies 
in the two narratives, and distinct signs of bias 
and credulity in each, can maintain that, just 
on that account, there comes to light, when the 
whole case is searched out, a stronger complex 
evidence in favour of the main facts. Now we 
need not cease to value this independent tribute 
to the reality of the historical framework in 
connection with which Revelation went on, 
even though we may think we have reason to 
treat these books with more respect, and to 
understand their peculiarities in a somewhat 
different way. 

Well: but while criticism may be expected 
so to increase our knowledge as also to confirm 
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our faith, that isnot always the case. Ever since 
critical processes began to be searchingly applied 
to the Scriptures two hundred years ago, not 
to go back to earlier times, the church has been 
vexed with controversy all along the immense 
line of historical positions which the Scriptures 
cover or disclose. And here let us distinguish. 
Those who wholly distrust the peculiar claims 
of the Bible are sure to find materials for 
assault in this field; and therefore they have 
plentifully laboured in it. Where the Scripture 
writings could be confronted with either histories, 
or documents, or traditions, contradictions have 
been suggested ; and, whether external evidence 
could be procured or not, reasons have been 
pleaded from the books of Scripture themselves 
to show that they are not what they claim to be. 
So a long series of batteries, some less for- 
midable and some more, have been erected, 
bearing on the date, authorship, unity of books 
of Scripture, and the truth of the statements 
which they contain. 

For example, it has been maintained, on 
critical grounds, that the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles was visibly written with a motive, 
or for a purpose, 7.¢., as a party version of a 
story, which required to be coloured for party 
purposes. Further, that this purpose, or motive, 
is only intelligible, if the book is of later date 
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and other authorship than has commonly been 
understood. Further, that in various particu- 
lars it is in conflict with the representations of 
matters of fact in the epistles of Paul. It has 
been maintained that the gospels are irreconcil- 
able with one another, and in particular the 
three first with the last, and that the diverg- 
ences, along with other symptoms, require us 
to assign them to dates somewhere in the 
second century. It has been maintained that 
various books which in our Bible appear as 
unities, are, in fact, amalgamations of pieces 
of diverse date and authorship; and this has 
been so maintained, as strongly to suggest the 
idea of chance or blundering, one or both, as 
presiding over the history and the collocation 
of the fragments. It has been maintained that 
books, said to be written by certain holy 
men, were not written by them nor in their 
days, but by others, and generally for the pur- 
pose of supporting a false version of history. 
And various parts of the Old Testament and 
the New have been alleged to present the 
well-known characteristics of legend, and to be 
understood properly, only when they are referred 
to the processes of the popular mind, by which, 
in all ages, legends grow. Then a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion has been the interpretation © 
of the Old Testament. It is part of our faith 
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that the Old Testament prepared for and pro- 
phesied of the New. Is that true? If so, how 
is it true, and in what sense? On this question 
positions have been maintained, disturbing in a 
greater degree ora less. This indeed is a more 
purely exegetical question. But much the 
same motives have prevailed here on both sides. 
In all these instances the conclusions have been 
based professedly on an exact appreciation of 
statements and characteristics of the books of 
the Bible brought under consideration, com- 
pared with such external evidences as might 
be accessible. 

It would be a mistake to think that all the 
positions maintained under these heads, have 
been, in themselves, equally objectionable. As 
to their intrinsic merits or demerits, they have 
varied exceedingly. But the character attach- 
ing to them, as now referred to, is this,—that 
they have been made available for supporting a 
general scheme or mode of view, which pro- 
fesses to account for the existence of the Bible, 
without conceding its divine origin, or its divine 
authority. In this respect the drift of a great 
many of these views is plain, and will be resisted 
as long as men believe in revealed religion. 
Equally plain has been the drift of many who 
maintained them, who were plainly unbelievers, 
men, for instance, who denied the possibility of 
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the supernatural, and made that denial part of 
the basis of their argument. Others, again, to 
whom it would be unfair’ to impute that cha- 
racter, have at least given evidence of a strong 
tendency to push critical speculation on slender 
grounds to great lengths, without much ap- 
parent concern as to what the consequences 
might be. Hence, both on account. of what 
they saw in the views, and what they saw in 
the men, the attitude of divines all along the 
line has frequently been simply militant and 
defensive. Criticism has very often been treated 
as a foe, who must be allowed no more ground 
than we are absolutely compelled to assign to 
him. 

Yet remember this: although enough of 
scepticism and recklessness has been con- 
cerned in this business, you are not to suppose 
that commonly those who have given us 
trouble had.no ground at all to go upon. Some- 
times, indeed, one can find little at the bottom 
of the disturbance but sheer wilful fancies; but 
usually it is not wholly so. Earnest discussions 
in this field have not usually left things exactly 
where they found them. Sometimes facts have 
been brought forward, and aspects of things, 
which previously men had been content to 
overlook, or had failed to appreciate; of these, 
henceforth, they were obliged to take account ; 
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and thus, truth gained. Critical conclusions, 
even when unreasonable or infidel in their cha- 
racter, have been often based on facts which were 
not, indeed, to be recognised in the form pro- 
posed, but which yet deserved to be recognised in 
some form. Ifa man is learned and investigative, 
the positions he selects will commonly be based 
on something plausible, something that will bear 
argument. Therefore even if he besceptical, even © 
if he be not judicious, even if he be not perfectly 
truthful, there will be something to learn from 
him. And, still more certainly, when any critical 
conclusion becomes extensively accepted among 
men of good powers and opportunities, you may 
take it for granted that there is something at 
the bottom of it which deserves study. After 
deducting what is to be set down for mere per- 
verse prejudices, if such appear to be present, . 
and also what is to be set down for the fashion 
of the day, which sometimes influences critics 
as much as it does ladies, there commonly re- 
mains something to have justice done to it in 
the interests of truth. You may not be quali- 
fied to do that justice to it. But if you will 
have patience, you will find it done at last by 
some one. The Tiibingen school built an enor- 
mous fabric of fanciful rationalism upon a 
theory they had of decisive opposition between 
the Apostle Paul and the other apostles. It 
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was monstrously learned and ingenious, if a 
man could only have believed it. It has for 
some time been vanishing away. But it has, no 
doubt, left behind a more lively and just appre- 
ciation, than existed before, of the opposition 
between Judaising and non-Judaising Chris- 
tians, and the effects of that on the earliest 
history of the church. And you will find the 
results made use of, for example, in Dr. Light- 
foot’s excellent commentaries, and other recent 
booksof the same class. 

Now I have thought it necessary to put the 
case in this way; for while, on the one hand, 
we have had the comfort of the corroborations 
which historical criticism has yielded to faith, 
and of the various lights it has shed on Bible 
facts and inspired thought, on the other hand, 
.in the discussions which have threatened to 
unsettle the confidence of Christians there has 
manifestly been a great deal of unbelief that is 
simply blind to the credentials of the Gospel, 
and a great deal also of recklessness and folly. 
These things are true, and it would be a useless 
affectation of impartiality to pretend to be blind 
to them. No scruple should be felt in saying 

so. Plenty of men are at work in this field, 
proceeding on principles so perverse, that 
what they put forth ought to be regarded with 


jealousy, and will probably prove deserving of 
6 
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resistance. But if so, that must be made to 
appear upon the merits, when the matter is dis- 
cussed. For now I ask this question, When, 
on critical grounds, an opinion is advanced 
which causes discomfort and anxiety, by its 
tendency to unsettle some of the views which 
we, as believers, have been wont to cherish, is 
the door simply to be shut against it in the 
name of faith? Are we to say that critical 
difficulties — positions which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the testimony of the Scripture, 
or with our faith about the Scripture—are simply 
to be sent about their business as necessarily 
due to some mistaken or perverse use of critical 
methods? I say, No. I think, indeed, that 
many of us have no qualifications for deciding 
such questions on their merits, and, until the 
matter is thoroughly cleared up, have the best 
reason for refusing to be shaken in mind. 
When it is cleared up we may even hope to 
be confirmed in mind. But critical conclu- 
sions such as I have described may have 
good right, first, certainly to be heard, and, 
second, possibly to be accepted. I suppose 
some admission like this, in some form, 
will be made almost universally. But, then, 
I wish to fix attention on the question why 
we make it. How is this? If the. Scriptures 
be from God, how should criticism—fairly ap- 
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plied criticism, a process which aims at doing 
right to facts—how should it ever fail to con- 
firm the impressions which Scripture makes 
upon our minds? How should it ever breed 
difficulties? I answer, there is nothing strange 
about it. It could not, and it cannot, be other- 
wise. The tendency to some measure of mis- 
understanding or of collision lies in the very 
nature of the case. Human minds, working 
along the various lines of thought and search, 
cannot but have these experiences. And the 
sooner that is recognised the better for all 
parties. 

The ground of this assertion is not far to 
seek. First, let me show you how the Bible 
makes room forit. I spoke a little ago of the 
peculiar and extensive relations of the Bible to 
history. Now notice the method of the Bible 
in dealing with history. 

For, while this Book, itself framed on history, 
touches at so many points the history of the 
world, while it takes up into itself persons and 
events of which general or ordinary history 
knows and can report something, the Bible 
does this only for its own great end. It takes 
concern with such things no farther than that 
object requires. We, from the point of view 
of faith, of which I spoke, recognise here a 
manner and style becoming the Spirit of God, 
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Others may account for it in another manner. 
Either way, the fact remains. In its pages 
men come before us as they stand related, for 
a lifetime perhaps, or for a moment perhaps, to 
the great current of the history of Redemption. 
The story of them is thrown into any form that 
makes sincere history for the object in view; 
not perhaps into forms that could be counted 
sincere or exact history for some totally different 
object. How these persons and events stood 
related to other currents of history, with which 
perhaps they had a good deal more to do than 
with the Bible one, is not at all regarded. 
Take Pontius Pilate, again, as an instance. 
The great sphere of his life and action was 
the politics of the Roman Empire. An ordinary 
Latin historian, dealing with the Roman Em- 
pire, if he dealt with it in much detail, might 
take up Pilate and exhibit him in connection 
with the arrangements, the court intrigues, 
the aims and fortunes of the Empire. Now 
those did, in point of fact, determine the main 
outlines of the earthly history of Pilate, and 
so it is to such a historian that we would 
go, if we could, for the view of Pilate and his 
experiences which constitutes ordinary bio- 
graphy. The Bible refers to him only as he 
stood connected with the history of our Lord, 
and takes no concern about any further ques- 
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tions that may be raised about him, even though 
those should be suggested by what is stated in 
the Bible itself. 

The Bible, in short, has occasion to touch 
upon a great number of matters that are mere 
stepping-stones to its main object, and merely 
incidental to its main teachings. These matters 
may be very essential parts, central and leading 
parts of other studies. They may be very 
curious and interesting considered as matter 
of scientific or historical investigation. Hence 
they may very naturally give occasion for all 
sorts of questions; and the materials for answer- 
ing them, to be found in the records of human 
knowledge, may be more plentiful in one Case, 
less plentiful in another. The Bible does not 
interfere in the matter. It refersto these things 
in the one connection in which they had to do 
with its own objects: as to all other aspects and 
connections it leaves them alone. Some main- 
tain that about such things the Bible is so writ- 
ten as not to avoid minor inaccuracies. The 
writers were not preserved from these. I do not 
say so; Ishall have something to say on that view 
of the case before I have done; but I do certainly 
say that the Bible does not undertake to guarantee 
us against false impressions about them. The one 
thing the Bible has occasion to say about a 
man, however true, may give a very different 
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impression about him, and even about that 
event in his life, from that which we should 
have had if we had before us twenty other 
facts that might have been told. But the 
Bible did not undertake to draw his character, 
but only to say so much about him as might 
be needful towards explaining more important 
things. The one notice the Bible gives of a 
particular event, may give us an impression of 
the way in which the actors were related to 
one another, very different from that we should 
have had if we had before us a full political 
history of it. But the Bible does not under- 
take to explain precisely how the thing fell out, 
but only makes use of the fact that it did, in 
the way that suits its own purpose. So, again, 
the one or two things which the Bible mentions. 
about a man or an event may not be easily 
pieced together with what, let us say, Tacitus 
relates, and possibly quite truly, about the same 
man or the same fact. Tacitus related that 
which was important for the purposes of or- 
dinary history, interesting for a spectator of 
life and politics. What the Bible notices, from 
a distinctly different interest, might possibly 
require a long and curious story of connections 
and coincidences in order to let us see how it 
pieces together with what Tacitus reports. But, 
then, the Bible gives us no part of such a story, 
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because it did not undertake to show us how 
it could keep step with Tacitus, even when 
Tacitus is most trustworthy. In all such cases 
we are apt to form impressions from what the 
Bible tells us of a man or thing, as if it had 
been telling us the main or leading feature of 
one or other. But such impressions are mis- 
leading ; we have no right to form them, and 
the Bible does not undertake to correct them. 
What the Bible reports of man or thing is the 
connection which either had with the history 
in which it is interested, as the history of 
Redemption. If difficulty arises, in adjusting 
that to what we learn, from other sources, 
the Bible will leave us to settle the question 
exactly as we please, speedily or leisurely, or 
not at all. It takes not the least concern in the 
matter; at least, it gives no indication of a 
purpose to supply materials to help us on such 
points. 

Taking this along with us, we may easily see 
that the investigations of historical criticism, 
whatever corroborations they bring to Chris- 
tianity, are certain also to bring difficulties to 
Christians. Events referred to in the Bible will 
appear to be excluded, or encumbered with op- 
pressive improbabilities, in the light of evi- 
dence drawn from sources of a purely natural 
or secular kind, or even drawn from minute 
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comparison and cross-questioning of different 
parts of the Bible itself; and books of the 
Bible, which make their appearance there in 
the simple straightforward way with which we 
are all familiar, will be found, when scrutinised 
on their human side, to bear marks not easily 
reconciled with what is believed about these 
books in the church of God. Nor can these 
arguments be shut out, whatever may prove to 
be the worth of them. For in both cases the 
natural order is present as well as the super- 
natural, and the evidence proper to it deserves 
to be worked out according to its own ascer- 
tained laws. I say this cannot but happen. It 
always does happen when we are trying to 
combine evidence that comes from very dif- 
. ferent quarters, and at the same time are left 
without the information, full, circumstantial, 
and detailed, which is necessary for solving 
puzzles and clearing away perplexities. Hence 
these collisions are apt to happen in two kinds 
of cases chiefly. First, when we have to deal 
with things that are minute, small details, 
occupying no considerable place in the history 
of the world; second, when historical research 
breaks into ground where materials are scanty, 
where comparison of full and specific testimo- 
nies is excluded, and when facts and dates are 
only seen faintly through a haze of antiquity. 
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But what are we to say about the cases 
when they arise? Are we to say, as some have 
said before us, that what is true in theology 
might be false in philosophy, and therefore also 
in science? Or are we to say that such things 
must all remain in the category of unexplained 
difficulties ? Or are we to hold that faith must 
simply capitulate, and accept whatever criticism 
may appoint for it? Or are we, on the other 
hand, to hold that criticism, after it has said its 
say, shall be bidden hold its peace and defer to 
the dictates of faith? Now, really, the answer 
to this greatly depends on particular cases 
being separately considered according to the evi- 
dence applicable to each. In the next Lecture 
I hope to turn your attention to the consi- 
derations that arise when we look at the kind 
of evidence applicable to these questions. For 
the present I can only answer these questions 
generally. 

To illustrate what alone, I think, can be the 
general answer, let me here make a digression, 
and take an illustration from a parallel case, 
more fully parallel than perhaps we may at 
first imagine. Has it ever occurred to you that 
the modern scientific difficulties and objections 
generally make themselves felt, just like those 
we are speaking of, in the historical field? Some 
time ago people were exercised about geology. 
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But it was not geology pure that occasioned 
the trouble; it was geology passing into history, 
or professing to supply materials for historical 
inferences, and to construct a history from its 
own point of view. It is the same with some 
difficulties which are raised at the point where 
geology passes into antiquarianism, where relics 
of the early history of man offer themselves to 
be discussed. It is so also with the question of 
the origin of species, and, in particular, of the 
human species. Natural history and physiology, 
hand in hand with geology, pass into history. 
They are alleged to yield indications about the 
beginnings of our race, and so they come into 
collision with the Scripture teaching as we have 
received it. 

Now I am not inquiring here how far such 
and such scientific speculations may or may 
not be ultimately judged scientifically trust- 
worthy, nor how far any of them are, or are not, 
essentially infidel, as opposed to great Christian 
beliefs. But this I do say in general, that such 
difficulties cannot but arise. Owing to the 
methods in which, and the conditions under 
which, the human mind makes progress, they 
are inevitable. It is wrong to think either that 
they can always be avoided, or that it is right 
to make every sacrifice in order to avoid them. 

It was not, for example, from any perverse 
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or unbelieving drift on the part of the geologist 
that trouble arose. There might be geologists, 
of course, who, on independent grounds, were 
disposed to think the Bible untrustworthy, and 
who, therefore, were disposed to look out for 
fresh demonstrations of its untrustworthi- 
ness in the field of their own science. But 
the true root of the difficulty lay elsewhere. 
Any history which geology could exhibit, must 
be history from a totally different point of 
view, and with quite another perspective of 
materials, from anything exhibited in the 
Bible; and therefore a harmony between them 
on this ground could not at first be obvious, 
might, indeed, at first sight seem to be ex- 
cluded. We can see now that the true way of 
dealing with the matter would have been to 
deprecate haste on both sides. The geologist 
would be wrong if, on the strength of his con- 
clusions, he denounced the Bible account of 
creation as a mere ‘deceptive legend; but he 
was right if he asserted that, on the evidence 
of his own science, he found proof of such and 
such successive states of the earth’s surface, 
and such and such successions of creatures, 
requiring enormous periods of time, and not 
presenting him, as far as he could yet see, with 
conditions that suggested the Bible narrative. 
And the divine was wrong if he denounced the 
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geologist for frankly expounding the apparent 
testimony of facts, or required him to repress 
them in the interest even of the apparent sense 
of Scripture, or to compress them artificially 
into a Bible framework; but he was right if he 
maintained that the Scripture narrative had its 
own authority, and was entitled to be credited 
as that view of creation best fitted to form, in 
the minds of all generations, a just impression 
of it, in its connection with human faith and 
human destiny. Both were called upon to own 
that they might possibly have something to 
learn and something to revise. But each had a 
right to feel, that within the proper boundaries 
of their respective fields they were to refuse to 
silence the testimony which it was the peculiar 
duty of each to expound. 

Such, one can see, is the theoretical attitude 
that ought to have been maintained by both 
parties. Unfortunately we cannot get the theo- 
retical attitude maintained ; we can only re- 
member it, and hold it up to view now and 
again. It is difficult to get it maintained, first, 
for intellectual reasons. Nobody’s logic is per- 
fect ; that of some people is preposterous. The 
geologist, instead of making a sound report of 
what his facts indicated, might be eager, specu- 
lative, fanciful, and might build boundless con- 
clusions on narrow foundations; the divine, 
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instead of soundly estimating the point of view 
from which the Bible speaks, and the objects it 
has in view, might draw wide conclusions from 
the letter of the record, as if it were an inspired 
report upon geology. And then there are 
moral reasons. The geologist might exhibit 
the animus of an unbeliever, zealous to estab- 
lish the conclusions of unbelief. I am far from 
saying that geologists generally did so; some 
of them were warm-hearted Christian men. 
The divine might exhibit the animus of a 
heresy-hunter, zealous to denounce what he 
did not understand. I am far from saying that 
divines generally did so; some of them were 
geologists. But too often, in such cases, both 
for intellectual reasons and for moral, eager- 
ness prevails. And so the calm, self-restraining 
spirit, which compares results and does justice 
to other men’s points of view, gives place to 
the jealous and hostile spirit, to the vigour of 
offence and defence, and the determined effort 
to sway public opinion to one side or to the 
other. Still, one can see, I repeat, that the 
attitude I have described is the attitude which 
the nature of the case should have dictated to 
devout and reasonable minds. 

And the time when the call to this should 
have been seriously felt, was that time when it 
began to be seen that, in the minds of some com- 
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petent geologists, a tolerably clear view was 
taking shape of the manner in which the evi- 
dence of their own science should be read, and 
rendered. 

Now, observe, I am not basing the theory of 
the case on the ground that the geologists in the 
main were right. As a matter of fact they were, 
and it was the divines who had most to learn 
in that case; although, happily, under the in- 
fluence of some sagacious and enlightened men, 
they were not so slow to learn the necessary 
lesson as sometimes they have been. But I 
hold the duty of both parties would have been 
in substance the same, even though it had turned 
out, after a while, that owing to some set of 
facts, unexpectedly brought to light, the confi- 
dence of the geologists in their own conclusions 
had been dissipated again, and the old way of 
taking the narrative in Genesis had remained 
unimpeached after all. 

Now so it is—I must say, just so—with criti- 
cism. I do not mean with criticism when it is 
on our side, or with criticism when its findings 
are immaterial either way, but with criticism 
when it draws attention to facts and arguments, 
which we do not yet know well how to reconcile 
with views, which we count both valuable and 
well established. I grant freely, when I say so, 
that this does not help us a great deal ; for in 
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such a statement criticism is supposed to be 
reasonable criticism, soundly applying valid 
methods. And, what is reasonable criticism ? 
And, on the other side, faith is supposed to be 
considerate and enlightened; but when is it 
such ? Still, let us remember this, as the 
point to start from ;—such criticism and such 
faith, if both be human, would, and must, 
find difficulties arising, and there is a right way 
of dealing with them. Grant that under the 
garb of criticism you may find sometimes an 
extravagant and petulant dogmatism which 
deserves to be rebuked; grant that you find 
sometimes, or often, alas, an insidious unbelief 
which is simply zealous to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord, and with which friendly and 
confiding fellowship cannot and ought not to be 
maintained. Grant, on the other side, that that 
which passes as belief, or orthodoxy, may be as 
extravagantly dogmatic in its way, or may be 
sinfully suspicious and denunciatory, or may be 
dishonest and unfair in its methods of getting 
rid of evidence. That may be, on one side or 
both, and then ideal positions and processes 
can hardly fail to give place to practical col- 
lisions. Still, the case is one in which there is 
sometimes good ground to say to each party, 
You may be largely right, and yet it does not 
follow that the other side is far wrong. Let it 
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be considered, whether there be not some sub- 
stantial apparent ground of difficulty, that lays 
hold of the minds of thoughtful and competent 
men. If so, then the question how to deal with it 
remains for discussion. But meanwhile let it 
not be assumed on the one side that the faith is 
mere narrowness and blindness, let it not be 
assumed on the other that the criticism is mere 
scepticism or wantonness. What has occurred 
may be one of the necessary crises by which 
alone, under human conditions, the education 
of men (and we are always educating one 
another) can go on. For criticism, in her pro- 
per function, is striving to get her materials 
into historical line, according to her own 
methods and principles, just as faith strives to 
conceive and understand things from the point 
of view of faith. And both have their right. 
But as they reside in human minds neither is 
infallible. 

It may seem, indeed, that there is a great dif- 
ference, as regards the relation to the Bible and 
biblical faith, between criticism, on the one 
hand, and those other sciences from which I 
have drawn my illustration. 

Those others, geology, antiquarianism, phy- 
siology, and so on, find their materials in the 
world around us. The facts on which they 
build, and with which they primarily deal, are 
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not in the Bible, but in earth, and air, and sea. 
It is after they have wrought out these, in 
regions where the Bible has nothing to say, and 
is in no respect in view, that, drawing out cer- 
tain indications and applications, they find 
themselves, really or apparently, in conflict with 
something which the Bible does say. This, it 
may be said, is not wonderful. But criticism ap- 
plies itself to the study of the very book itself, 
of the very books. It examines the sacred 
letter, it interprets, it scrutinises, it weighs 
every indication, every sign. The grammar 
and the lexicology, the dialect and the style, 
the logic and the rhetoric, the history, the geo- 
graphy, the chronology ; it peers into all, and 
ponders over all. The Bible itself, the books 
of the Bible, are the professed object of study. 
“Tt is easy to admit,”’ you say, “‘ that a science 
which starts, as it were, from a thousand miles 
away, should not at once range its conclusions 
in a harmonious line with those of the Bible 
when at last they chance to come tcgether. 
But here, in the case of criticism, when the 
object of study is the very Book itself, surely if 
this be the Book of God, and if the methods 
of study be soundly applied, the result will be 
to bring out the deeper, fuller, clearer har- 
monies which must be in it. If, onthe contrary, 
it brings out results which one way or another 
7 
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seem to set the Bible in contradiction with itself, 
or with general history, this must be ascribed 
either to the defective logic, or to the perverse 
and sceptical disposition of the critic, and the 
case deserves to be treated accordingly.” 

Or, to put it in another way, you may say, 
‘“In the case of those other sciences, whose 
main and proper field is outside the Bible, I do 
not object to be called upon to reckon patiently 
with their findings, when they happen to cross 
my path. But here, where criticism makes the 
Bible itself its subject, where the findings it 
utters are about the Bible itself,— about its 
statements, about its materials,—then it has 
come into the very domain of faith, and the 
matter becomes too serious for me to admit an 
independent right to speak. All the more it is 
so, when I know how apt the very contact with 
the Bible itself is, to waken up perverse and 
malignant activities in unchastened minds, and 
to set them on to subdue the Book which they 
will not allow to subdue them. ‘Therefore, here - 
I make my stand, and will make no compromise. 
Criticism shall speak what I have learned to 
consider to be the language of faith; or, if not, it 
shall meet from me, not with friendly con- 
ference, but with resolute debate, sword in hand 
for the defence of the sacred territory.” 

Now there is something in this sentiment 
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which, so far from being merely decried, ought 
to be cherished. Criticism, as I have said, 
works at the lower side of Scripture; but 
the vitalities of Christianity are connected with 
the upper side, with the point of view of faith, 
with the fire that kindles as a man takes God’s 
word from God’s hand, that he may have it for 
his meat and his drink, his light and his song. 
That believing enthusiasm, when it is genuine, 
is the especial work of God’s Spirit. It needs 
for certain purposes the accompanying, or 
counter -activities, of various forms of know- 
ledge, and of criticism among the rest. But it 
is entitled and bound ever to keep its own great 
place, and to stand for its own good right. 
Whatever comes on critical grounds, or any 
other grounds, subverting Christianity, that 
faith will repel; and indeed it may be very sure 
that the argument which professes to reach such 
a conclusion began with denying the possibility 
of Christianity, and started from the very 
point that was to be proved. But more than 
that, the Christian believer will refuse to allow 
his conception of the Bible to be transformed, 
or to let his use of it be paralysed and inter- 
cepted, by what he hears of opinions which 
he cannot receive without that effect following. 
Let a man stand by what he knows, especially 
what he knows in his inward experience. If 
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those opinions have any truth in them, that 
truth will take shape at last, so as to fall in 
with and promote his profit by the Scriptures. 
Therefore, never let us undervalue the instinct 
of the believing mind, which rises up against 
anything that threatens to rob it of its treasure. 

But, then, it is a miserably weak experience 
for faith to be driven from one position after 
another, which it had declared to be matter of 
faith, but which, under the constraint of ap- 
proved facts, it is at last constrained to abandon. 
It is a miserably weak experience; and it arises 
from our making the mistake of counting every- 
thing we have been led to think, in connection 
with the Bible, to have the same certainty. It 
arises from our being so sure that everything 
is matter of faith, which, in point of fact, we 
cherish as an impression received by our minds 
in converse with God’s Word, or in the course of 
our thoughts about it. Whereas, in regard to 
some things, is not this the position we had a 
right to take, viz., to say that it might be matter 
of faith, and we thought it was, and would not 
be persuaded otherwise without evidence? It is 
not a good thing for faith, that the credit of it 
should have been committed to the authority of 
the Hebrew points, and to the absolute purity 
of the text, and to the old views: of the first 
chapter of Genesis. It was quite right to 
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discuss these things. It was no shame to be 
wrong about them. But it was not wise, nor 
well done, to profess to be sure on points of that 
kind, or to take the tone about them which 
only the assurance of faith would have war- 
ranted. For the only question I deal with is, 
not whether criticism may validly call upon us 
to mend our Bible, but whether in some cases 
it may validly call upon us to mend our im- 
pression of the effect of statements of the Bible, 
or our impression of the inferences to be drawn 
from the position which it holds as the Word 
of God and rule of faith. With the highest 
views of the infallibility of the Bible, it 
still agrees that the believer is not infallible. 
Even when his impression of some aspect of 
the Bible, some point of Bible teaching, is 
right, it may not be so sure, so ascertained, 
as to be above being reconsidered. Even 
when it includes a great deal that is right, 
it may not be so accurately right as to admit of 
no amendments. Even when it is sincere, and 
grounded on an apparent natural construction 
of Biblical words, it has sometimes proved to 
include serious misunderstandings which needed 
to be removed. And therefore faith must not 
refuse to reckon, I do not say with everything 
that calls itself criticism, but with serious 
criticism, alleging substantial facts which re- 
quire to be accounted for. 
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For consider, criticism deals with the indi- 
cations of the origin, history, literary character 
of the sacred books—the tool-marks which they 
carry, and the cross lights falling on their 
history. Now remember, that, except asit falls 
in the way of its main objects, the Bible does 
not interest itself about these features of itself. 
It carries them as it were unconsciously. With 
all those multifarious marks of its history of 
fifteen hundred years upon it, the Bible rises 
into view, its eye fixed on its main object, and on 
the many subordinate objects which are related 
to that, and its voice busy with the utterances 
of its message about these—speaking of itself 
or of its authors as much, we may suppose, as 
is needful with reference to those objects, but 
without any apparent solicitude to furnish 
explanations. A great deal, at least about 
itself, the Bible apparently cares as little to ~ 
determine as it does to clear up the historical 
or the scientific problems which arise for us 
in the study of its pages. 

And, again, criticism deals with matters about 
which we have statements in the Bible, but 
generally minor matters. Now, is it true or 
not true, that, for want of perfectly attaining the 
point of view of the speaker, or of apprehending 
his drift, or understanding the kind ofimpression 
at which he aims, we may for a long time mis- 
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understand statements of Scripture (delivered 
in that manner which I have tried to describe), 
and may ascribe to them a precision and range 
of reference they were not intended to have? I 
have no difficulty in thinking that possible, and 
I see no reason to doubt that critical conclu- 
sions might be contrary to some cherished 
impressions of mine, and yet be right. 

But, then, I am not going to believe that, in 
any particular case, without evidence. In thenext 
Lecture I hope to say something of the kind of 
evidence we have here to deal with, and the 
way of dealing with it. And I hope to show you 
that there is good reason for caution as well as 
candour in dealing with what the critics pro- 
pose. Meanwhile I conclude with saying that 
it is no part of my object, in these remarks, 
to produce upon your minds the impression 
that it is your duty or mine to open our 
mouths very wide, for the purpose of swal- 
lowing critical theories that happen to have’ 
been plausibly proposed, and to be floating 
about in the air. If you do that, you will mainly 
catch chaff, er, more probably, something much 
more deleterious. I hold, first, that we are not 
now at the beginning of criticism, but far on 
in it. I cannot shut out the possibility, that 
some things may yet be seen which at present 
we do not see. I expect that it will be so. 
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But it seems most reasonable to suppose that 
any fresh adjustments, if any are coming, will 
merge themselves into the old situation, so 
that afterwards we shall hardly be able to 
perceive that there is a change upon it; for 
really there will be none to any important 
practical purpose. I hold, secondly, that, with 
reference to all critical novelties, we are quite 
entitled to take up a precautionary position, and 
to sift pretensions scrupulously. We ought to do 
so, not only on the ground of the unchristian bias 
which is often present in these speculations, but 
also because we have important interests to 
guard, and because criticism, mainly occupied 
with what I have called the under side of Scrip- 
ture, may very readily overrate the completeness 
of its proof and underrate the force of the ob- 
jections to which it is exposed. And we may 
occupy such a position in the same way as the 
astronomers and mathematicians interpose their 
caveat against the periods demanded by the 
geologist, acknowledging that the periods they 
demand have some plausibility from their point 
of view, but pointing out that they are counter- 
indicated by evidence in another quarter. 1. 
hold that. But I should have little hope of the 
position being occupied successfully, and the 
work which the guardians of faith have to dis- 
charge being accomplished worthily, except in 
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connection with an express acknowledgment, 
and indeed vindication, of the right and duty of 
criticism to produce every likelihood which its 
proper methods fairly suggest, and to insist that 
the worth of them shall be fairly estimated, 
whether as indications of tracks of inquiry that 
claim to be pursued, or as proofs of conclusions 
that claim to be accepted. I would not feel 
myself to be a believer, unless I could cordially 
say that. 





Lit. 


BON SHE DISCUSSION. OFT 1 iek VT 
DENCE IN CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 





Ie: 


HE object of this Lecture is not to present 

and value the actual evidence in any 
critical question, or in any set or section of 
such questions. What I intend, is to look at 
the general nature of the evidence which we 
may expect to meet with in this department ; 
and some of the considerations which affect the 
process of judging its worth; and that, both 
on the side of critics, in their various schools; 
and also on the side of those who, not being 
critics, feel called upon to form a judgment, 
provisional or final, on certain critical ques- 
tions; doing so in the interest of faith, and 
from that point of view. 

Now let this be said first, that criticism is 
not a demonstrative science. It deals for the 
most part with probable evidence; and, there- 
fore, putting a right estimate on the value of 
probabilities is a great part of the skill of a 
successful critic. To this skill of his, various 
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conditions are necessarily required. For ex- 
ample, in proportion as he has acquired fami- 
liar knowledge of the subject-matter in all its 
aspects and details, will he possess the materials 
requisite for an instructed and sound decision. 
But still more important is the sagacity he has 
—the native sense; exercised and trained by 
use, no doubt, but still native. This is the 
point at which men divide. The most. bril- 
liantly clever men may fail for want of this 
healthy soundness of understanding. They 
may perform remarkable exploits of insight, 
of dexterous combination, of inventive sug- 
gestion; but the decision really remains with 
the man of sense. Or, since you must have 
some ultimate appeal (every man pretending 
to be a man of sense, more or less), the de- 
cision remains ultimately with the sense of 
mankind, before which every cause is pleaded ; 
in which all the various disturbing causes are 
supposed in a good degree to become merged 
and balanced ; and which by its representative 
minds, deputed as it were to judge that cause, 
gravitates ultimately to a decision, or else gives 
sentence that there is not ground enough for 
any decision, and that the question must remain 
in doubt. 

However, it does not follow that, because 
criticism deals with probable evidence, its con- 
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clusions are therefore necessarily uncertain. 
Probable evidence may vary indefinitely, through 
all degrees of strength and weakness; and it 
may be quite strong enough to establish a moral 
certainty. Many of the conclusions of criticism 
are established certainties ; and some that were 
once debated, and admitted of debate, have now 
made good their place in the convictions of 
all competent judges, and are settled beyond 
reasonable likelihood of ever being unsettled 
again. That the Vatican MS. of the Bible, 
whatever its exact age may be, isatruly ancient 
MS.—.e., for example, earlier than the Middle 
Ages—is a conclusion that rests on probable 
evidence. There is no absolute demonstration 
against the possibility of its having been forged; 
but the unlikelihoods are so great and many, 
that no one troubles himself with the smallest 
doubt on the subject. The evidence is taken as 
practically equivalent to a demonstration. The 
age of the Apostolic Constitutions was once an 
unsettled point: it may be taken as fixed now, 
that the first six books are, in their present form, 
not earlier than the third century, and probably 
belong to the early part of the fourth. No one 
expects that this decision will ever again ex- 
perience any considerable alteration. Still, it 
is the nature of probable conclusions—.e., con- 
clusions of a considerable degree of probability 
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—that they may be overthrown by evidence, and 
even, in some cases, by very slight or accidental 
evidence ; for ali that is required is a proof that 
what was unlikely has come to pass. Now 
what is unlikely does sometimes come to pass, 
and proofs of it may turnup. It is, I should 
say, a conclusion of a good degree of probability 
that the Apostle Paul did not write the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that we owe it to some other 
man, moved by the Spirit of God. Yet a docu- 
ment might conceivably be dug up out of 
Pompeii, or Herculaneum, which would at once 
demonstrate that the apostle was the author; 
and would at the same time account, perhaps, 
for some of the peculiarities that have appeared 
to point to a different conclusion. 

Let us keep it in mind, then, that on many a 
point you may fairly say, ‘‘ The critical evidence, 
as it stands, points on the whole to one con- 
clusion, and renders it so far highly probable, 
and yet I am not entitled to assume the certainty 
of that conclusion; on the contrary, I may be 
entitled, on the ground of considerations arising 
from some other quarter, to hold my mind in 
suspense.” Thus the work, as I said before, 
comes to be one of estimating the value of 
probabilities: how far the evidence in each case 
approaches to, or comes short of, establishing a 
practical moral certainty. 
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This will at once suggest to you how it comes: 
to pass that you hear, in these matters, a great 
deal of rash assertion, which comes to nothing in 
the end. It is not that those who make the asser- 
tions have no ground at all to go upon, and it is 
not that they are willing to deceive. But they are 
not sound judges of evidence; they have fallen 
in love with a conclusion which they are 
anxious to justify, and under this influence 
they rate low probabilities as if they were high, 
and high probabilities as if they were low. 
Just think how many people jumped to con- 
clusions about the Tichborne case, and how 
little those conclusions were worth, which com- 
monly were announced with an emphasis pro- 
portioned to the incapacity of the man who 
announced them. Such infirmities befall learned 
men also—orthodox, heretics, and nondescripts ; 
and therefore there is good reason for refusing 
to be greatly moved, merely because unsettling 
views are confidently put abroad, especially by 
the press, which naturally favours everything 
that creates excitement and discussion. And 
yet, on the other hand, you must not take for 
granted that all received views are right, and 
all innovating views wrong. Just because of 
the nature of the questions and the evidence, 
just because of the infirmities of the human 
mind in matters of this kind, it is possible, and 
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not unlikely, that amid the views which press 
for reception, and are rejected by the general 
mind, some will prove to have something in 
them. In their present form, or in some modi- 
fied form, they will make good their footing yet. 
In matters of this kind general consent of the 
majority may for a long time be against the real _ 
weight of the evidence. I suppose I may take 
it as settled in our minds that Protection is a 
mistake, and Free Trade is the true theory of 
trade for all parties. In this country we be- 
lieve so, and we have some right to our opinion, 
having tried to look well at both sides of the 
question. But once it was not the received 
theory here; and in the United States, as well 
as in some of our own colonies, a quite different 
sentiment still generally prevails. Protection is, 
in these quarters, the received way of it; while to 
us it is quite certain that a change must ulti- 
mately come in those communities also, though 
meanwhile interests may grow up that will 
make the process of change difficult. Therefore 
I add, thirdly, that it is very safe to wait; it is 
pretty certain, in the long run, that, even in 
these matters, any proposition, for which cogent 
and sufficient evidence can be produced, will 
settle itself in the general mind. The pressure 
of evidence on the representative minds, those 
to which the general mind trusts, produces its 
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effect. If it fails with one generation, it makes 
way with the next. What is fairly established 
by historical evidence is received; and, when 
it is received, it does not ordinarily produce 
any very remarkable change in the leading 
thoughts or beliefs of men. Some change it 
may and does produce; but, on the whole, it 
adjusts itself into the general system of things 
without any great trouble. 

Now I will name at random two or three 
specimens out of the many kinds of evidence 
which criticism makes use of. You may have, 
in the first place, testimonies,—writers report- 
ing things as known to them, or as alleged by 
earlier authors whom they haveread. Here comes 
in the task of estimating the value of these testi- 
monies orreports. The value of them may vary 
exceedingly according to circumstances. Only, 
as the greatest of liars cannot refer to a man 
or a book, if man and book do not yet exist, a 
reference of that kind, if you can fix the date of 
it, and be sure that it does refer to the very 
subject under discussion, is of the highest value 
in building up historical arguments. Then, 
again, you have arguments from the internal 
qualities of books. If a book refers to a person or 
an event, it cannot itself be earlier in date than 
the person or event; barring, of course, cases in 
which it is fair to hold the reference to be pro- 
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phetic. This would be conclusive, in its way, 
if references were always unambiguous. But 
perhaps there is a doubt; the reference is not 
aclear one. ‘' Then,” you say, “it proves no- 
thing.”” But wait a moment. In the next page 
you find another apparent reference; not quite 
clear this one either. Still, that shall go for 
little or nothing. But half-a-dozen more pre- 
sently occur, of different kinds, all pointing in 
the same direction. Now you can’t help think- 
ing there is something in it. And, in fact, you 
may be irresistibly convinced at last that the 
author of one book was acquainted with another 
_ book, or with a certain set of historical occur- 
rences, though no one of the references, taken 
singly, amounts to a demonstration of it. Again, 
there are arguments from style, sometimes in 
the highest degree fanciful and worthless, some- 
times absolutely convincing and conclusive, 
sometimes only amounting to a moderate pre- 
sumption. Then a single word may be made 
to bear the burden of an inference. In the dis- 
pute about the Letters of Ignatius, an important 
part was once played by the Greek word ouryn— 
silence. It was alleged, on one side, that the 
word could not have been used, with the peculiar 
allusion there intended, till after the date of 
Ignatius’sdeath; and the other side strove to find 
reasons for thinking that perhaps it could. But, 
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indeed, there is no limit to the forms in which 
connections of things, and therefore arguments, 
may be alleged. I saw the other day a very inge- 
nious effort to prove that a Greek Christian writ- 
ing which claims high antiquity, and has been 
received and quoted byall recent authors without 
hesitation, is, after all, no ancient writing, but 
was composed since the revival of letters. And 
one of the lines of argument was an elaborate 
exhibition of the passages of sundry Pagan 
authors, from which the writer, it was said, 
manifestly got his Greek. It was alleged to be 
as good as demonstrated that the writer of the 
Christian treatise had made a servile use of all 
those various passages; and it was argued that 
no genuine Christian writer of antiquity could 
possibly have made use of them in this way. 

I mention these specimens of the various 
kinds of evidence which may have to be re- 
sorted to in critical researches, in order to 
impress you with the truth of the general 
statement, that criticism works with probable 
evidence. The success of its operations de- 
‘pends on rightly estimating the value of pro- 
babilities of very different kinds, and, what is 
still more difficult, rightly comparing the value, 
as proof, of those different kinds of evidence 
when they happen to be applicable to one and 
the same subject of discussion. Habitual con- 
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versancy with these pursuits is fitted, as I said 
before, to form a certain tact, or instinctive 
aptitude, for perceiving the value of all these 
indications. By this tact, or aptitude of the 
critics, we who are not critics may benefit. 
Only, that we may not be led blindfold, we 
must ask them to show us what they see, and 
to point out to us the principles on which they 
come to their conclusion. 

There is no doubt that, in many of the opera- 
tions of criticism, useful and valid conclusions 
are reached by the combination of things—little 
things, which do not seem to the common ob- 
server to have any instruction in them. The 
critic perceives in the work he is examining a 
set of fine and subtle indications, the combined 
effect of which none but a trained eye would 
have discerned. Criticism, which has often 
been fanciful enough, has sometimes been scoffed 
at, for making much of delicate and subtle lines; 
but criticism is not always wrong on these oc- 
casions. You have all seen pictures which at 
first sight show nothing but a group of trees, 
with a filling up of other objects. But on inspec- 
tion you find that the lines of the trees are so 
disposed, as to give the outline of the figure and 
face of some well-known person. It is a very 
subtle and inconspicuous tracing; but it is 
undeniably real, and it proves to be a material 
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part of the picture, when you come to see it. 
The critic, properly so called, is a man who has 
a gift for catching sight of such things, and 
making use of them; and then, if he takes 
proper pains to show them to me, I can see 
them for myself. But once, I remember, when 
some friends were spending an evening with 
me, we had such a picture as I have spoken 
of passed round. Now so it was, that one of my 
friends (who is discerning enough in matters of 
more importance) could by no demonstration 
whatever be got to discern the figure in the 
trees. After all our efforts had been spent 
upon him, he could not see it. And so there 
are people who never can see what the critics 
have to show, even when they have something 
real to show. They deny that there is any- 
thing to be seen, and abuse the critics. Now 
my friend did not do that in the other case. 
But, then, on the other hand, it is to be 
remembered that there is an eagerness in the 
critic’s nature; he would always be seeing 
something, especially something that common 
people cannot see, or at any rate have not 
seen. Therefore, unless he is exceptionally 
self-restraining, he may persuade himself that 
he is seeing something remarkable, when all 
the time he is deluding himself with mere arbi- 
trary combinations. And this too can be illus- 
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trated. You have sat before a fire, and seen a 
face in the glowing embers. Now that face, 
though it might be worth looking at for its 
lifelike suggestiveness, was nothing real; not 
a face objectively and actually presented to 
you. Move your head a little way, and the 
likeness vanishes. It was all in your point of 
view, aided by your fancy. In itself it was a 
meaningless, fortuitous collocation of pieces of 
glowing cinders, which at a certain angle 
yielded a deceptive perspective to your eye. 
So it is sometimes with the critics. I should 
think this sometimes befalls them all, even the 
best of them. ‘Therefore there is room for the 
question, ‘‘ What 7s this the critic says he 
sees?”’? There is a great man, for whom I 
have a very sincere veneration (Mr. Gladstone), 
who spends some of his scanty leisure in 
critical studies on Homer. Now in regard to 
some of the deep and beautiful things he brings 
out, the question is just this, Are they figures 
in the trees, or figures in the embers ? 
Therefore the critic must make good to the 
public, I mean to the public which studies such 
things, the method of his researches, and the 
proof of his results; he must make them see 
it, and establish it by evidence. I make no 
doubt that there are men who acquire such an. 
instinctive tact in these matters, that often they 
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are sure of a conclusion beyond what they can 
make appear with evidence to others. Where 
others can be made to see no sufficient evidence, 
this man has, in his own mind, a valid assur- 
ance. Still others cannot accept it from him 
on trust. It is like the case of uncorroborated 
tradition ; it may be true, but it may also be 
a case of self-deception. If he is right, he will 
benefit by his conviction, in being put on the 
track of further discoveries. But nothing can 
be taken on trust, even from the most expert 
critic. It must be proved by evidence to a 
public so far instructed, that they are competent 
jurymen in the cause. 

But now I want to look with you, for a little, 
at some of the principles which apply to this 
process which is always going on, this estimat- 
ing of the probabilities. 

And, in the first place, you will see that much 
' depends on the habits of mind of the person 
who makes the estimate; and, in particular, on 
the region of thought and study with which he 
is chiefly familiar. 

Take the theologian, who has pezhaps a 
general acquaintance with the methods and 
results of criticism, but has not eminently 
worked in that department. He is more familiar 
with the principles through which faith is ex- 
pounded and in which it isembodied. He is also 
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accustomed, perhaps, to contemplate the way 
in which various principles work in human 
minds, and the conclusions to which they event- 
ually lead. He is accustomed to represent to 
himself the fixed points, both about the Bible 
and about its teaching, by which we must hold, 
if a firm position is in the long run to be main- 
tained. He draws out and weighs the general 
statements, under which if the particular facts 
and teachings range themselves, a tenable order 
and connection of thought will arise. He is 
impressed with the conviction that, in the long 
run, the mind will bring its beliefs to a unity of 
thought. Therefore he is all alive to the 
range of responsibilities and consequences which 
every admission will be found to imply. It will 
often happen that to such a man a critical con- 
clusion is presented, which strikes him at once 
as unacceptable. The question instantly rises 
for him, ‘‘ How will it work? What effect will 
it produce on a given system of connected 
thoughts and beliefs ?”’ So his attitude is fixed: 
he says, ‘‘ There may be indications that are 
capable of being interpreted’’—perhaps he will 
say of being perverted—‘“‘ in favour of this con- 
clusion; but there is no proof—nothing that 
deserves to be called clear proof; and against 
it there lies the conclusive argument that it 
unsettles or subverts, in itself or by its natural 
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consequences, principles which rest on the 
teaching of Scripture, which pertain to faith, 
and which, if they could be subverted, would 
leave a ruinous breach, an incurable confusion 
in the system of faith, or even in the founda- 
tions of it.” Or, again, if he is not prepared to 
assert so much, he may see ground to impute 
to the supposed critical conclusion at least a 
tendency that way, which involves it, to his 
mind, in very serious improbability. On the 
other side, the critic (even if he be a believer) 
may be less conversant with considerations of 
that kind; or he may be less disposed to be im- 
pressed by them, having come to think that 
they are generally too confidently taken up. 
But his familiarity with the processes and facts 
of criticism gives him a peculiar sense of the 
value of the indications on which criticism 
relies. They may be stronger to his mind than 
he is able to prove them to be to any one not 
conversant with the same kind of work; just as 
a sailor may form judgments about the pro- 
spects of the weather, with a degree of assurance 
which he cannot communicate to a landsman 
by any process of reasoning. The critic then 
will be disposed to say, ‘‘ There lies here not 
only a probability, but a very high probability; ” 
perhaps he will say, so high as practically to 
settle the question. Now if there were present 
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that rare quality, perfect candour, and each 
were to manifest it, then perhaps we should 
hear the theologian saying, ‘“‘I admit there is 
a probability on critical grounds for the con- 
clusion which you present, and perhaps a higher 
probability than as yet I see; notwithstanding, 
your position appears to me irreconcilable with 
other positions which, on grounds of their own, 
adequate and commanding, I have learned to 
hold, and am constrained to maintain.” And, 
on the other hand, the critic, if he be a believing 
critic (for an unbelieving one is not bound in 
logic to so much ceremony), might say, ‘‘I 
admit that from the point of view of your 
department there are inferential difficulties not 
easily got over; notwithstanding, I am con- 
vinced that what I maintain has a basis in 
facts, to which it is my duty to give full effect.” 
Now one or other may have made a mistake; 
or the truth may be that each ought to modify 
somewhat the form or substance of what he 
maintains. But the tendency of each may be 
stated thus: a man is likely to estimate cor- 
rectly on which side of any question the proba- 
bilities lie that are supplied by the field in which 
he himself works ; but he is prone to overesti- 
mate the amount or weight of the probability 
afforded by his own field. He is apt to make 
more of it than it deserves. 
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The position here assigned to the theologian 
is grounded rather on a general presumption, 
which remains as it is; you cannot make more 
of it. On the other side is more of the vivacity 
of investigation, discovery, addition of fresh 
and detailed material. Hence it is natural and 
easy to settle all such cases summarily as cases 
of ‘‘ prejudice against fact.” But this is no 
good universal rule. It is quite fair to say that 
settled principles should not be subverted except 
on cogent grounds. 

Meanwhile I observe, still speaking from the 
point of view of faith, that the theologian is 
conscious that he guards the higher interest, 
and therefore he feels himself justified in a more 
intense solicitude. He may not be a wise or 
well-advised guardian of it; but it is the higher 
interest he guards. For it is more important 
that the church’s thoughts about God and 
God’s Word should be true, on the whole, to 
the type set for them by Revelation, than that 
the church should become acquainted with 
some interesting fact in the department of 
criticism, even if it concerns. the form and ves- 
ture of God’s Word itself. If the two could be 
finally incompatible, which I of course deny, 
then the first were to be preferred. And though 
they cannot be finally incompatible, yet, during 
the period of suspense, the superior weight of 
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the higher interest is a just ground of solicitude. 
But, then, upon the other hand, as they cannot 
be finally incompatible, it must be acknowledged 
that, when the critic fairly makes out his point 
by reasonable evidence, resistance must cease, 
For he is upon his own domain; and within 
the domain of each science, the evidence proper 
to that science, when it reaches a certain degree 
of strength, must be allowed to prevail over 
inferential difficulties or improbabilities arising 
from other quarters. In fact, in that case the 
theologian has mistaken the true interests of 
faith, either in the principles he has been 
led to lay down, or, at least, in the application 
of them, which proposed to exclude the critical 
conclusion as irreconcilable with faith. 

But let us proceed. Still speaking of the habits 
of mind which the workman brings to his work, 
it is plain how much will depend on the ante- 
cedent principles, or presumptions, which he 
thinks it reasonable to hold for certain before he 
begins, and which he means to apply as occasion 
offers. A very obvious and important example 
is offered by those critics who decline to admit, 
in any case, anything supernatural. Renan, for 
instance, says that he takes it for a fixed 
principle that in historical discussions the 
supernatural is to be excluded. Observe the 
consequences. You have to deal with a series 
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of books which continually imply, or express, 
the supernatural, one way or another. You 
bring with you a sweeping principle, which 
determines that, in every instance, this is con- 
trary to fact. Any probabilities, disclosed by 
examination of the books, that lie against this 
assumption, must be overruled or explained 
away. Any that favour it, will naturally be 
made the most of. Date, authorship, every- 
thing must be settled on these conditions. And 
you will observe that the effect of this is most 
extensive. When the critic goes on to ques- 
tions, in which the supernatural is not involved 
at all, he goes on with a number of points 
fixed, and also with precedents as to what is to 
pass for a probability, and what not, in such 
books as these. I am not imputing this as 
a@etack in? controversy., It is the effect: of a 
formed conviction, operating on the critical 
process. Some—not all, certainly—of those who 
adopt this principle, have shown a large amount 
of candour in other respects. But, of course, the 
principle itself disables a man from making an 
unbiassed estimate of the actual evidence. 

In saying this it is right perhaps to make 
a distinction. It is true, and can be proved, 
that ancient writers were more open to believe 
and report supernatural occurrences, than any 
of us now are: they had no such sense of an 
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unlikelihood to be overcome, as we have. 
Therefore, in working simply on critical grounds, 
previous, in argument, to the belief of the’ 
authority and inspiration of the writers, it 
would be reasonable enough to refuse to take 
supernatural occurrences on their report, until 
the nature of the evidence had been well 
examined. I make no objection to that. I 
am objecting to a far more sweeping and ob- 
jectionable principle. It may be right also to 
say, that quite likely the bias in this respect 
operates on both sides. We, impressed with 
the truth and the preciousness of a super- 
natural revelation, may be disposed to over- 
estimate proofs, or what look like proofs, and 
to under-estimate difficulties. A candid man 
endeavours to estimate evidence just as it is. 
The preliminary denial of the supernatural, 
for instance, influences at every turn the criti- 
cism of the gospels. If Christ is what He 
claimed to be, if He signalised His presence on 
the earth by mighty works of mercy, if He rose 
from the dead,—then we have the supernatural 
in a most emphatic manifestation: and so the 
gospels report. It might once have been pos- 
sible to maintain that those narratives are a 
tissue of deliberate fabrications, so far as the 
supernatural element goes; but that will not be 
maintained now. Criticism itself, even the un- 
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friendliest, discerns a character in those books 
diverse from that. And therefore it becomes 
indispensable to frame a theory of the manner of 
their origin, and to fix their date, soas to make 
it intelligible how the legend could take the 
form it has taken, without imputing to any one 
of those through whom it took shape, too 
deliberate an intention to mislead. I do not 
mean, of course, that all critical difficulties in 
. the gospels are created by the denial of the 
supernatural. Difficulties remain even when 
this perverting influence is removed. 

Another instance, and one worth specifying 
for the sake of some circumstances connected 
with it, is the critical discussion on Isaiah. 
Various theories about the Book of the Prophecy 
of Isaiah have been successively put forth. One 
of the most important and notorious is that 
which ascribes the latter portion, beginning with 
the fortieth chapter, to a different and a later 
author from the earlier part. This has been 
maintained from the point of view of the denial 
of the supernatural. The latter part of the 
book has in view the Babylonish captivity, and 
sets forth, as the hope of the church, the resto- 
ration and return under Cyrus. If this was 
written by Isaiah, it was a prediction, so clear 
and specific as to imply supernatural information 
of coming events. The critics now referred to 
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admit that prophetic men, under a high excite- 
ment of their minds, might contemplate the 
working out of forces or of principles already 
operating around them; and so they might utter 
remarkable yet vague forecastings and auguries 
of the future. But the possibility of real pre- 
diction they deny. Therefore Isaiah, whose 
later days fell in the reign of Hezekiah, when 
Assyria, not Babylon, was still the conquering 
power that predominated in the world, could 
not be the writer of these predictions. It must 
have been some one who lived in the days of 
the Babylonish captivity, and who celebrated 
the restoration which he already saw preparing 
or beginning. This argument, you see, with all 
the conclusions based on it, implies the denial 
of the supernatural. But while I ask you to 
notice that, I must at the same time observe 
that the same view of the distinct origin of the 
latter part of Isaiah is maintained by another 
party on distinct grounds. And I have selected 
this example very much for the purpose of 
showing, that you have not always the same 
reasons and motives, where you have the same 
formal critical position. There are believing 
critics who do not doubt the possibility of 
real prediction or of the supernatural generally, 
but who think they have observed this to be the 
manner of prophecy in point of fact, viz., that 
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the prophet, speaking primarily for his own 
contemporaries, makes their position and their 
experience, which he himself shares, his start- 
ing point; and however far his predictions may 
range, he projects them on the horizon of the 
existing situation. If, then, in the latter part 
of Isaiah we have a prophet whose point of de- 
parture is the Babylonish captivity as an event 
already come, and who, from that point of view 
surveys a future, these critics think it is con- 
gruous to the general manner of prophecy to 
believe that this is a prophet for whom the 
Babylonish captivity was actual present expe- 
rience, 7.e., who lived at that time. This kind 
of reasoning is supported by other alleged 
reasons for recognising here another pen from 
Isaiah’s, and also by arguments to show that 
we need not think it strange to find two sets of 
prophecies merged into one book, and passing 
under one name. But the argument I have 
specified is the fundamental one. For my own 
part, looking to the fact that Isaiah certainly 
had the Babylonish captivity in view, as the 
destiny that was to swallow up Jewish hopes 
and plans of quite another kind, I cannot see 
strength in the general argument which judges 
it quite unlikely that he should have been 
employed to utter this prophecy, as from the 
standpoint of one surrounded by the actual 
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disasters of the captivity. And, unless I deceive 
myself, I certainly think I hear the same won- 
derful strain of inspired poetry in the earlier 
and later prophecies of the book, the unity pre- 
vailing amid any minor differences. Only I 
should admit that, for me at least, the naming of 
Cyrus is a difficulty. Not that I have any doubt 
that God could enable His servant to name any 
person, yet unborn, who was to be connected 
with God’s providences towards His people ; 
but it certainly seems to me to be a departure 
from the method generally observed, and there- 
fore to be expected, in the ordering of prophecy 
concerning things to come. Still, I do not 
feel it to be a difficulty great enough to over- 
come the other considerations, or one that 
warrants the, as I think, violent expedient of 
summoning up a new anonymous prophet, 
equal to or greater than Isaiah. However, my 
object is not to discuss this question, which 
indeed I am not qualified to do. My object is 
only to point out that in the one form of it we 
have to do with men who deny the supernatural, 
in the other we have to do with men who 
believe the supernatural, but who think they 
have observed a manner in the economy or 
administration of it, which leads them in this 
case to infer distinct and later authorship. 

Now I go on to remark that whenever you 
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have to deal with probable evidence you must 
attend to the effect of the combination of proba- . 
bilities. If it is not quite easy to form a judg- 
ment of the value or weight of each separate 
probability, still less easy is it to form a judg- 
ment of the combined value of several or many; 
and so much the more difficult is it to arrive 
soon at a general agreement in cases of that 
kind. If one could put a numerical value on 
each probability, you could calculate the com- 
bined effect of them, reckoned as odds. But, as 
that is impossible, the decision depends on the 
judgment of skilled persons, in the first place; 
and, in the second place, on the general judg- 
ment of those before whom those skilled per- 
sons plead their reasons. But this in general 
is to be said, that probabilities separately 
slight, or at least not by any means conclu- 
sive, may acquire a very high value, or may 
become quite conclusive, when combined. And 
therefore, in any critical argument, the logic of 
the case is not satisfied unless the effect of the 
combined evidence is estimated, as well as the 
weight due to each separate part taken sepa- 
rately. It is at this point that critics, on opposing 
sides, generally fail most conspicuously to do 
justice. It requires an effort of mind in favour 
of the opposite side, from which it is not diffi- 
cult to excuse oneself. I think I must add, 
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more particularly, that at this point defenders 
of views received in the church, often do less 
than justice to the argument of those who plead 
for an altered view, ¢.g., as to age, or author- 
ship, or some particular part of Scripture. The 
argument is often conducted in this way: The 
reasons offered for this critical opinion cannot 
pretend, any of them, to amount to more than 
probabilities, and they are these, a, 0, c, d, and 
soon. Nowa is so far from being a conclusive 
reason that it does not even amount to a strong 
presumption ; and 8, though it may be stronger, 
is still no proof; and as to c, a suggestion can 
be offered to explain how c may consist with the 
age generally accepted; and so on to the end. 
Now that may be all true, but it is no sufficient 
argument. You must face the combined force 
of the probabilities, whatever it may be worth. 
For anything I know, the separate indications 
of a late age in the Book of Ecclesiastes may all 
be separately ‘explained away without a great 
strain on one’s sense of the possible and the 
probable. But that, to me, is no satisfaction at 
all. For, really, what I have to deal with is the 
improbability of a book of an early age combining 
all those separate and independent marks of a 
late one. 

I pass to a somewhat different subject when 
I speak of the importance to be attached to the 
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amount of contemporary light which can be 
brought to bear on a critical question. How 
much material is there, altogether, out of which 
one can hope to draw evidence upon the point 
in hand? Critical research can only deal with 
the materials which it has got. It says: ‘“‘These 
materials, which are all I can find, point to such 
and such conclusions.” Now the intrinsic force 
of probability yielded by the existing material, 
and the strength thereby acquired to the con- 
clusion, is one thing; but there is another thing, 
viz., the quantity of materials—are there mate- 
rials enough to justify confidence in the conclu- 
sion? Be it that the evidences existing point 
wholly or mainly one way, so far as they point 
in any direction at all; still, do they sufficiently 
represent the evidences which perhaps once 


, 


existed ? 

There are some ages of the world’s history, 
and periods of its literature, for which very 
copious materials exist. In such cases you 
can confront any literary monument, alleged to 
belong to it, with various contemporary speci- 
mens. When you proceed to critical investiga- 
tion you can prosecute the research on various 
sides, and always on firm ground. When you 
have completed it, if it yields definite conclu- 
sions or strong probabilities, you can say, 
‘‘ These results stand uncontradicted, although 
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there are many witnesses of that age, or those 
ages, extant ;” or you can say, “‘ These results 
are attested by various witnesses, by indications 
drawn from many independent quarters.” That 
gives strength and stability to the position. On 
the other hand there are ages of the world, 
there are periods of literature, and sections of 
literature, with respect to which we enjoy no 
such advantages. Even in periods that are 
very well known on the whole, there are spots 
or regions involved, as it were, in shadow, for 
which materials fail us. There is a heartbreak- 
ing hiatus, for instance, or feebly illumined 
region, in the Christian history, at the very end 
of the first century and during the early part 
of the second. Any critic, ofa moderate degree 
of zeal and public spirit, would willingly be 
transported for life, if by that sacrifice he could 
procure and restore to the world a very few lost 
works pertaining to that period, or bearing on it. 
As it is, the most cautious critics have often to 
feel their way up to it, and through it, in a 
darkling manner; and every now and then 
speculation runs riot through the darkness. It 
is not very different with the early Hebrew 
history, the period of the Pentateuch and the 
Judges. You have the Biblical narrative. But 
you have no wealth of material, Jewish or Gen- 
tile, contemporary with the period, thoroughly 
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understood and accessible, with which to con- 
front it. It is different when you come down 
to the period, for instance, of the prophets. 
There, accordingly, men of all tendencies are 
agreed that, independently of inspired authority, 
and judging according to principles applicable 
to any literature whatever, we are upon com- 
paratively firm ground. 

It appears to me that this circumstance ought 
to qualify the confidence of critics in the judg- 
ments they form, on mere critical grounds, on 
questions regarding, for example, the earlier 
books of the Hebrew canon. And I think it 
ought to qualify the confidence which we, the 
Christian public, repose in the opinions formed 
by critics on some of those questions. I have 
in view especially opinions as to the age of 
their composition. I do not assume at present 
that the reasons for the age commonly or tra- 
ditionally assigned are strong and conclusive. 
Assume, if you like, for the present purpose, 
that all opinions are suspended. What I say, 
then, is, that critics are here reduced to more 
scanty materials. They have to rely upon 
examination of the books themselves, and com- 
parison of them with books very much later than 
the events to which the Pentateuch refers, much 
later, I may surely say, than the age to which, at 
first sight at least, and on a general view, the 
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Pentateuch, as a series of books, seems itself to 
belong. Let us suppose that all critical autho- 
rities should agree in saying that the balance of 
the critical evidence, when fairly considered, is 
in favour of assigning those books to such and 
such an age, different to that heretofore imputed 
to them. Then I should still think it fair to say 
that here, from the circumstances of the case, 
the line of evidence has become thin, not to add 
that the quality of some of it is speculative and 
precarious. ‘That is not the fault of the critics. 
Their business is not to create materials, but to 
make what they can of the materials that exist, 
and to estimate the combined result of the indi- 
cations which they yield. All I say is, that the 
circumstances of the case directly and power- 
fully tend to diminish the attainable strength of 
evidence. And that should be considered in 
weighing the worth of it. 

I do not mean by this to deny that you may 
draw clear proof from a book itself for a later 
date than was once ascribed to it, even when 
you have access to no literature contemporary 
with the date heretofore assigned. You may 
find proof in the book itself, and in the indi- 
cations of subsequent literature. But, then, I 
am not speaking of a clear case, but of a dis- 
putable one. And the case being disputable, I 
point out that the resources for ending the dis- 
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pute are, providentially, narrow—narrower than 
we could wish them to be. 

As I think this point of some importance, I 
will illustrate it a little further. There are two 
books you would do well to read, if you wish to 
accustom yourselves to know what critical 
work is, apart from the sacred and exciting 
interests which attach to the Bible. Both con- 
tain a good deal that is dry; but criticism is 
dry work commonly. One of these is Bentley’s 
Phalaris, to which I alluded in the first 
Lecture. The other is Daillé’s treatise on the 
writings ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite. 
It is in the same volume with another critical 
effort of his, viz., his examination of the Letters 
ascribed to Ignatius of Antioch. The case as 
to Ignatius is still under discussion ; the latest 
important work? in the controversy defends 
with great ability the genuineness of one text 
of those Letters ; and perhaps we are not yet at 
the last word. But while Daillé inflicted heavy 
blows on the Letters of Ignatius, he wholly and 
completely demolished Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite. Both these treatises, then, both Bentley’s 
and Daillé’s, are instances in which criticism 
demonstrates that particular books are later, by 
hundreds of years, than the date to which they 


1 Zahn’s, who also annotates Ignatius in the edition of 
the Apostolic Fathers by Gebhardt and Harnack. 
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had been assigned. Well, if you will read 
them, you will be struck with the copiousness 
of proof which those very learned men thought 
fit to apply to make out their point. They do 
not content themselves with one set of indica- 
tions or two. They set in motion various lines 
of proof, and make them converge upon the 
point with a cogency and completeness which 
are very striking. And those converging lines 
of proof are derived from the various sources 
opened to them by great fields of literature, 
which Bentley and Daillé thoroughly well 
knew. Now, that is-the very thing I miss in 
the reasonings on the age of early books in the 
Hebrew canon. Andif any one says, ‘‘ Such 
work is here imposssible: the means do not exist 
for it;”’ why, that is just what I say. I blame 
nobody, least of all the critic. You do what 
you can, as far as you can possibly see, to test 
the age of the book; but I find the means do 
not exist to enable me to test the value of your 
testing, as I should like todo. If your estimate 
of the evidence is fair on the whole, then, I see, 
I cannot set the book higher than a certain age, 
on critical grounds. But is there anything very 
conclusive or constraining to hinder me from 
thinking that it may be higher than that age 
after all? There may be; the critic may have 
made out his point by evidence, under all his 
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disadvantages. I am not discussing critical 
questions, but pointing out considerations that 
bear on the value of the evidence when they are 
discussed.* 

I have said that I do not deny the possibility 
of conclusive proof in such circumstances, 
though I note the way in which the value of 
the evidence seems to be affected. Perhaps I 
ought toadd, that I have not the least intention 
of suggesting that criticism cannot attain to 
practical certainties of various kinds, even 
when the cross lights of contemporary litera- 
ture are inaccessible. For example, I do not 
think the evidence can be resisted in favour 
of the use and incorporation in the Book 
of Genesis of independent documents, dis- 
tinguished, among other peculiarities, by the 
names they employ for the Divine Being. That 
fact, as I believe it to be, has been discredited 
by attempts of critics to break up the existing 
text into its original parts, and to show the 
exact margin of every fragment. Yet, I believe 
it to be quite true, and capable of proof, that 
distinct and distinguishable documents look out 
upon us from large portions of the text of 
Genesis. The question happens to have a 
special interest for me, which I mention, be- 
cause I observe that egotism is acceptable in 
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the case of lecturers. Long ago, as a young 
minister, I began to lecture on Genesis, in the 
days when Knobel’s Commentary was recent 
and the first edition of Delitzsch was just out. I 
need hardly say I did not give my people any 
of Knobel nor of Delitzsch, but I put in practice 
the “ precautionary position,” which I maintained 
to be reasonable in a former Lecture, and thought 
the questions out for myself as my lectures went 
on. I held out on the old lines as long as the 
materials were looked at piecemeal, one by one. 
I was obliged to give in when I allowed the 
whole case to stand before me, and to impress 
its own actual lines on my mind, over a course 
of years. But I should hardly have alluded to 
this topic except that I may add that I received 
another impression, equally distinct and abiding. 
And that is the unity of Genesis. Whatever 
materials were drawn into its plan, and may 
still be visible to us there, the book as it stands 
is no fortuitous collection, neither is it a mere 
harmonising, by selection, of several original 
sources. It is in the highest sense a work of 
design. The parts are wonderfully proportioned 
to the design of the whole; and the progress of 
them is, in the highest degree, subtle, exquisite, 
and harmonious. I do not know whether the 
human author’s mind was employed to project 
and execute the plan, or whether the higher 
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Agent guided his unconscious steps to make the 
music of this perfect book. 

Now I pass over, I may say, to another side 
of things. In the estimate of critical evidence, 
of the worth and result of the considerations it 
presents, an important place belongs practically 
to a class of considerations which are in their 
own nature separate ; so that, instead of ranking 
them along with the other evidence, we ought 
rather to look at them by themselves. They 
make their appearances as counter-presumptions 
to certain kinds of critical opinion. They set 
against any evidence, real or supposed, which 
those opinions possess, an antecedent presump- 
tion of unlikelihood or impossibility, which it is 
alleged cannot be overcome. These are the 
presumptions resting on or derived from the 
faith of the church about the Bible as divine, 
conveying to us the message of God, and in- 
cluding some information from Him about the 
manner in which we should think of the Bible 
itself, and the use we ought to make of it, In 
the strength of that conviction, critical opinions 
have been and are repelled; any likelihood they 
may have is held annulled, by the greater un- 
likelihood, or impossibility, of that faith deceiv- 
ing us. The consideration of this belongs to 
my subject, though it is somewhat arduous to 
begin upon, when so much of my Lecture is 
spent and so little remains. 
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That there are great convictions built up in 
the mind by various and reiterated evidences, 
proved in experience, and associated with our 
deepest moral life, which supply us with valid 
regulative presumptions, is surely plain: there 
are such things, and there ought to be. Take 
the belief in the living God, who speaks, and 
hears, and acts; who knows me, and calls me to 
know Him. I may enter into discussion with 
an atheist; and, if I do, I must endeavour to 
be perfectly candid, neither to overrate the force 
of my arguments, nor to disallow the force of 
any of his. But, certainly, I will tell him at the 
outset that he need not think that many real 
difficulties which he can produce, and I cannot 
explain, will be enough to subvert my belief. 
I will tell him, also, that the conviction I have 
is surer, and more variously grounded, than I 
ean make evident in argument; and that my 
argument failing, or coming short, will be no 
proof to me that my conviction is groundless. 
I will tell him that I know it is in itself possible 
that my mind upon the great question may 
change; but I will also tell him that I think it 
most unlikely that it should, and that in my 
present mind I regard such a change as among 
the saddest of conceivable calamities. This I 
would tell him, and this I should maintain my 
right in reason to tell him. At the same time, 
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I acknowledge that my thoughts about God 
may well be capable, not only of being deepened 
and widened, but also of being amended. There 
may cling to them elements that are groundless, 
or unreasonable, or opposed to facts,“and there- 
fore to evidence which God Himself has provi- 
dentially supplied. These defects or errors may 
be exposed by argument, and therefore I must 
hold myself open to that,—no doubt with care; 
lest under the name of amendment and correc- 
tion I admit something that virtually annuls 
or inevitably impairs the central conviction by 
which I have so much reason to abide. Subject 
to that qualification I think that my readiness 
to face any consideration and any fact bearing 
on the subject, will be very much in proportion 
to the intensity, strength, and assuredness of 
my belief in God’s existence, and His incom- 
parable glory. 

I might make a similar statement about faith 
in Christ, or in Christian revelation, mutatis 
mutandis. 

And now I observe that, in its -own place and 
way, the Bible also becomes the object of a con- 
viction and mode offeeling—(in these cases both 
go together —) of the same general description. 
For, not only in general Christian revelation, or 
the truth as it is in Jesus, but more specifically 
the Bible, is an object of faith. It holds that 
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place, not indeed in quite the same fundamental 
and absolute way, not with quite the same 
essential necessity, as those other objects of 
faith, already referred to; for a man might be 
a Christian on the report of the truth, who had 
never had his attention turned to the Bible as 
the record of it; yet it holds its place, really 
and validly. The Scriptures, as something 
more specific than the revelation, are specified 
as the object of divine testimony and divine care, 
and are commended to me for reception and 
improvement. Moreover, they emerge upon me, 
out of. history, in a manner that is quite peculiar, 
and that challenges a unique regard; and they 
have verified their office amply to believing men 
of all generations. So that a conviction about 
the Bible, of the same general description as 
those others, takes its place as something actual 
and valid; and like those others, though not 
with quite the same primary, absolute, conclu- 
sive cogency, it will claim to regulate our minds 
in dealing with specific arguments; for it is 
itself the result of various and weighty argu- 
ments, and it sums up in itself all the force 
which belongs to them. 

When the full strength of a conviction like 
this comes into legitimate operation one may 
ask, What can stand against it ? what can pre- 
vail to overthrow it? Certainly not mere pro- 
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babilities, and likelihoods, and difficulties. And 
if you suppose the case that there could be set 
against it an array of moral certainties, estab- 
lished by criticism, or history, or otherwise, 02. 
evidence that left no possibility of doubt, one 
could only say that there would emerge a state 
of things extremely distressing and perplexing. 
Of course, our belief in the Bible is virtually a 
belief that that state of' things will not be 
realised. But the point I want you to notice is 
the precise character of the state of things 
which commonly enough has been realised. 
Often when, in connection with critical asser- 
tions, the conviction about the Bible moves in 
the minds of believing men, and their suscep- 
tibilities on that side are awakened, the real 
question, after all, is not, whether that convic- 
tion is to be sacrificed, but what, and how 
much, does it really require ? What is it reason- 
able to maintain on the strength of it? What 
is the fair and valid application of it ? How far, 
and to what things, does the force of it extend ? 
Now I have not the same absolute conviction 
about all these things, that inspires the central 
conviction itself. In it there is combined the 
strength of argument, and feeling, and experi- 
ence, and, as I believe, of a divine witness; but 
the others are matters of argument and defi- 
nition. So that all I may be able to say is that 
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the belief about the Bible, which I am justified 
in cherishing, appears to me to operate against 
a certain critical conclusion, and that with a 
certain degree—perhaps I may say a high degree 
—of clearness; or, it appears to me unlikely, 
perhaps highly unlikely, that the one can be 
reconciled with the other; I cannot see how it 
can be done; I do not think it can. Now this, 
you see, in its own way comes to be a question 
of probabilities, or likelihoods. And in each 
case of this kind, what I have now suggested is 
anew kind of probability, the worth of which 
has to be reckoned, fairly reckoned, if possible; 
and also has to be compared, on some sound prin- 
ciple of comparison, with the probabilities that 
may be pressing from another side in the shape 
of evidence of another kind. 

Presumptions, such as those now specified, 
may be extremely strong. I would say, for 
instance, that in reference to questions about 
the gospels, the influence of such a presumption 
is very evident and powerful in the case of all 
believing thinkers and students. It may be 
stated in this way, that there is an indefinitely 
strong presumption against any literary theory 
of the gospels that is inconsistent with their 
being, all four, authentic and authoritative nar- 
ratives of the events and sayings of our Lord’s 
life. Therefore, for example, which is the next 
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step, they must be relatively, early. I think it 
fair to say, and right to acknowledge, that we 
have a stronger conviction of that view of the 
literary phenomenon, than corresponds merely to 
the strength of proof derivable from the tradi- 
tions of the early church, and to that derivable 
from critical investigation generally ; although 
certainly such investigation leaves ample room 
for, and agrees thoroughly well with, the view 
referred to. It will be observed at the same 
time that this common presumption does not 
lead all in whom it operates to an exact agree- 
ment. Men differ as to the effect to be given 
to it when one comes to details, and deals with 
critical evidence about details. 

A presumption, less strong and cogent, but 
surely by no means trifling, is that which (even 
apart from any question of the authority of New 
Testament notices) exists in favour of the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. That is not 
a mere tradition. It is the impression suggested 
to one generation after another by the connec- 
tion in which the books would naturally be 
thought to exist with the historical situation 
they exhibit. This presumption may be capable 
of being overcome by evidence arising from 
closer scrutiny. Butit is a strong and reason- 
able presumption; so much so that it is most 
unlikely ever to prove a mere mistake — un- 
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likely that it should not embody a very sub- 
stantial kernel of reality. 

But, in all such cases, a presumption which 
operates with indefinite force as long as it is 
uncontradicted (and which, therefore, associates 
itself with many sacred impressions) is at once 
put to test as to its grounds when it is en- 
countered by evidences, even of a- probable 
kind, arising from another quarter. And in 
regard to the strongest of them, there is always ' 
a question as to the scope to be accorded to it, 
and the manner and degree in which it ought 
to be relied upon, when we have to appreciate 
the various considerations bearing on specific 
historical details. The tendency nowadays is 
to place less reliance on general presumptions, 
when questions of historical detail are in hand 
on which tolerable specific evidence is accessible. 
For experience has suggested that we are more 
likely, in that case, to have a just impression of 
the general relations illuminated and confirmed 
‘by correction of our historical knowledge of 
details, than to have our details kept right by 
applying to them our conception of the general 
relations. 

Now that is what I want mainly to impress 
on your minds in this Lecture; that in many of 
these cases which disquiet our minds, when we 
have not that kind of demonstration which at 
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once ends all debate; where, therefore, dispute 
arises; what we have really in hand is the 
mutual pressure of probabilities, probabilities of 
various kinds, that arise from various quarters, 
and claim to be estimated and compared. Our 
minds ought to be brought into the attitude and 
temper suitable to that state of the case. More 
particularly where the interests of faith seem to 
come up, and the right view of the Bible per- 
haps is felt to be more or less involved, what 
you really have in hand, in many cases, is not 
a collision between historical evidence and 
faith in the Bible. It is a collision between 
historical evidence, or certain probabilities 
which it supplies, and other probabilities—not 
less than probabilities, yet not more ; possibly 
very strong, and possibly not so strong—that 
arise in connection with faith. 

Iam the more anxious to press this view of 
the case,—it is obvious enough certainly, but 
I think it requires to be pressed,—because on 
any other terms we shall not get, and I do not 
know that we ought to get, the considerations 
I am now speaking of regarded at all. If we 
plead them too high we shall have them tossed 
overboard. And, in fact, there has been a cry of 
Wolf! so often, there has been so much of a 
disposition to plead faith and divine authority 
point-blank against alleged evidence, and that 
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sometimes with discreditable results, that there 
is a danger of thoughtful men ceasing to regard 
that side of the question. ‘There is a danger of 
the likelihoods of criticism carrying all before 
them. Now, J think, there is an interest here to 
be guarded, if we can guard it wisely. Some 
think that we should concede to criticism the 
right to work out its own results, taking no 
responsibility about them, showing no antago- 
nism to any of them, assured that, in the end of 
the day, all established facts will be found har- 
monising with all well-warranted faith. That 
is not a view in which I can acquiesce. I 
think criticism, even as carried on by believing 
men, needs an influence arising from the point 
of view of those who represent simply the in- 
terests of the common faith. I think it is the 
better of having to reckon with that. Critical 
probabilities are often no more than critical 
plausibilities. Besides, criticism, full of scien- 
tific enthusiasm for methods formed and proved 
in the field of general literature, is in danger of 
not always rightly estimating how the divine 
element in the Scripture modifies the problem 
and qualifies the results. It is the business and 
the point of honour of criticism to do the utmost 
and the very best that can be done with the 
natural, the historical, the common laws and 
the common conditions ; and in this case criti- 
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cism is none the worse for a certain counter- 
pressure to compel her to make her work 
peculiarly sure, when her problems are pecu- 
liarly delicate. No doubt the perfect believing 
critic would perfectly balance all these consider- 
ations, without any pressure; but we are none 
of us perfect; and we help one another by the 
mutual pressure of the gifts we have received, 
nay, even of our infirmities. Every day of my 
life I fall in with critical opinions which I find 
myself dismissing from my mind as opinions 
which I am not going to adopt, partiy no doubt 
because I don’t think it likely any strong evi- 
dence will be found in support of them; but 
partly also because, whatever presumptions could 
be pleaded for them, I rate highly the presump- 
tions arising against them, from their apparent 
incongruity with what appears to me to be 
a sound and reasonable view of the Bible. I 
think I act rationally in doing so. But in many 
of these cases, I should not be acting rationally, 
if I put my decision higher than an estimate of 
evidence, resulting in a certain degree of confi- 
dence, but subject to be reconsidered if new 
evidence appears. I should not be acting 
rationally, if I put my decision so high, as to 
make it an irreversible decree, identified with my 
faith itself. 

I submit to you, then, that it is both right to 
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admit the consideration of this whole class of 
reasons, and also to take care that we do not 
impute to them a measure of certainty and con- 
clusiveness, to which they have no right. 

Now, by way of giving you an instance of 
what I mean, I might refer at once to cases 
where critical conclusions appear to us to come 
into collision with Scripture testimonies. For 
here the question at once arises, how far we have 
correctly apprehended the sense and design of 
those testimonies, and in what degree we are sure 
that we have doneso. Weare liable to mistakes, 
and must recognise that they are possible. The 
probability or improbability, in any particular 
case, that there is room for mistake, and that 
we may actually have been mistaken, varies, 
and the amount of it may have to be considered 
and reconsidered. Weare apt to borrow, from 
Bible statements, an amount and kind of cer- 
tainty on minor and subsidiary matters, which, 
it is demonstrable, they were not intended to 
give us. 

But I think it more to the point to illustrate 
the same thing another way. For, really, the 
disquieting impressions often have been, and 
often are still, connected not so much with 
statements in the Bible, but with presumptions 
arising in our minds as to the right use of it by 
us, and the care exercised over it by God. 
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We feel that the Bible is given to us for 
great practical purposes. In order that it may 
serve those purposes we must have a certain 
belief about it, a certain understanding about 
its various parts, and about the whole. And 
as the Bible is so largely historical, this under- 
standing of ours includes various historical 
positions or beliefs, about the connection in 
which the Book stands with the course of events 
in past ages, how the parts of it originated,— 
when, where, by whom, and so forth. This under- 
standing may be called the working basis on 
which we proceed to use the Bible for its higher 
ends of enlightenment and edification. Now, any- 
thing that threatens to subvert that basis, any- 
thing that seriously unsettles it, nay, anything 
that needlessly disturbs it, is unwelcome; and 
when it goes deep, and works widely, it threatens 
to be dangerous. How far is this to go? This 
basis of a common and prevailing understand- 
ing was not arrived at without reasons. And 
shall we believe that God has left us to proceed 
all this time on serious mistakes about it? In 
so far as Bible facts and sayings lend them- 
selves readily to corroborate that common un- 
"derstanding, or adapt themselves to it, it seems 
to have, directly or indirectly, Bible sanction. A 
presumption seems to arise, on this ground, 
against any proposition that disturbs, especially 
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that seriously disturbs, what we have rested on 
in so important a department. 

Then, again, we have the divine care of the 
Bible. Here we have God’s word; we have it 
for the enlightening and furnishing of the man 
of God; we have it commended to faith for the 
most important purposes. Are we to believe 
that God has not cared for its preservation in 
perfection, in purity? Has He left it to eyes 
and hands, so blind and clumsy as ours, to add 
to or take away from, or rearrange, what comes 
to us as Holy Scripture? A presumption lies 
against it. 

The value, in argument, of presumption thus 
arising is, in a hundred cases, the key to mis- 
understandings which irritate and perplex us. 
One, perhaps, cannot understand how conjec- 
tures as to date and authorship of books, psalms, 
&c., can be hazarded on grounds which seem 
so slight, so precarious. Why disturb the world 
with such theories, when there seems so little 
constraining reason for propounding them at all? 
It is the mere restlessness and caprice of a petu- 
lant and pretentious learning. Another can just 
as little understand why the first should be 
annoyed. Why should not any light be thrown, 
that'can be thrown, on such things as these ? 
The point lies here: the first assumes that a 
strong presumption exists in favour of the 
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received opinion, which has so long and so 
generally regulated the naming and arrange- 
ment of Biblical books, as it has regulated also 
the thoughts of believers about them. He does 
not, perhaps, maintain that this opinion is 
matter of faith, or that its accuracy is certain ; 
but at least he regards it as provisionally and 
approximately true, and also as providentially 
venerable. It ought not to be meddled with 
except for the most obvious and constraining 
reasons. Modified, where it is demonstrably 
wrong, it is to remain in strength and honour. 
The second, again, having observed that such 
opinions in some cases mislead us, has simply 
ceased to regard them as of any weight at all, 
except as weight accrues to them from inde- 
pendent. proof. He conceives them to be not 
at all reliable, and not at all venerable ; and he 
cannot represent to himself that they continue 
to retain an important place in any thoughtful 
mind. Those who go so far as this, on the 
critical side, surely go too far. But I suppose 
it is certain that those who have not been con- ’ 
versant with critical questions, generally rate 
too high the value of the class of presumptions 
now before us. » That the Bible, as to all its 
great interests and uses, has not been the sport 
of mere accident and mistake, but has been 
wonderfully preserved, is avery just conviction, 
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and it supplies a strong presumption against 
any general speculative theory that proposes 
fanciful readjustments. When, however, this 
consideration is applied in argument in particu- 
lar cases, and weighed against evidence, the 
probabilities which it supplies are by no means 
very strong. At all events, what should fairly 
be presumed, on grounds like those referred to, 
has repeatedly proved to be a matter in which 
we are very liable to mistake. 

A presumption of this .kind biassed the 
argument, for example, about the divine au- 
thority for the Hebrew points. These appear 
to have been gradually attached to the Hebrew 
letters a good while after the Christian era, in 
order to keep up the tradition of the right vo- 
calisation and pronunciation; but at one time 
it was maintained that they had been original 
parts of the original records. A like presumption 
biassed the argument as to the way of dealing 
with the question of various readings. A like 
presumption biassed the argument about the 
admissibility of the use of ancient versions as 
evidence for altering or settling the text. For, as 
the existing Hebrew MSS. exhibit a considerable 
similarity to one another, it was considered that 
this should be thankfully accepted as God’s 
good providence, preserving to us in remarkable 
purity the ‘‘ Hebrew verity,” and that ancient 
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versions, where they varied, should uniformly 
be presumed to be corrupt. But similar pre- 
sumptions are still powerfully operative, derived, 
I repeat, partly from an uneasiness about dis- 
turbing the working basis on which our use of 
the Bible at present rests; but still more from 
an impression that the divine care over the 
Bible is virtually annulled, unless our impres- 
sions of the way in which it has been, and ought 
to have been, exercised are maintained. This 
applies, for instance, to the whole subject of 
what I may call traditional beliefs about the 
books of Scripture ; those beliefs, that is, which 
have long and generally prevailed — especially 
when they have been embodied in titles and 
headings of books, and parts of books, in the 
ancient manuscripts. When there is no higher 
authority than this, it is not, and it cannot be, 
an article of faith to maintain these views. In 
many cases, certainly, it may be the dictate of 
good sense, and of a fair survey of the whole 
case, to do so. And then to forsake them will 
be mischievous, for you cannot forsake good 
sense without paying for it. It is not likely 
that tradition, in cases of this kind, has been 
generally wrong. Nevertheless, the worth of 
the presumption in individual cases is by no 
means overwhelming. Very much the same 
considerations apply to questions about the 
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unity of books—whether, as we now have it, 
this book or that is a single original work, or a 
collocation of more than one. The suggestion 
is unwelcome. What sort of processes and 
experiences are these through which the books 
of God’s Bible are supposed to have passed ? 
Moreover, as we think of it, the Bible seems to 
threaten to fall into fragments; and its whole 
history and its present state threaten to 
become suggestive of chance and haphazard, 
instead of the certainty, and the definiteness, 
and the persistent peculiarity which we love to 
ascribe to it. Now, there are excellent reasons 
for not rushing headlong into fanciful theories 
of dislocation of books. But in an argument on 
a given case they only yield probabilities which 
do not go very far. For it is not ours to pre- 
scribe how God may see fit, in the co-operation 
of His Inspiration and His providence, to bring 
into their present shape the books which are 
written for our learning. So also with the 
suggestion of successive re-editings and re- 
modellings of particular books at different 
dates and by different hands. If I were shap- 
ing to myself the conception of how a book of 
Scripture should originate, so that its origin 
might be congruous to its station and its office, 
I might imagine it crystallising, like a pure and 
perfect gem, in the mind of the inspired author, 
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and transferred, with every angle and facette 
perfect and unalterable, to the sacred page. I 
would certainly not, of myself, imagine re-edit- 
ings of books like these. But I have no right 
to count my impression worth much against 
evidence, nor to endeavour to overbear evidence 
on the strength of it. And I should be very 
unwise in doing so. You have heard of dis- 
cussions about the date and authorship of 
Deuteronomy. Now, if you exclude the idea of 
re-editing, I do not see how the evidence of a 
later date and authorship for Deuteronomy 
could be resisted. If any one will read Bleek 
on the subject (no doubt the discussion has 
varied some of its grounds since his time, but 
the reference is sufficient for my purpose), he 
will see how many of the arguments, adduced 
by Bleek for a later date, are amply accounted 
for by the supposition of a later editing. When 
those are set aside, the character of the argu- 
ment alters decidedly. No doubt, difficulties 
remain which have not been successfully solved. 
And it is natural for critics, especially those 
who think the claim to Mosaic authorship 
can be otherwise explained, to try a later date 
and see if that will fit the book. But the 
expedient brings new responsibilities in its 
train, in the view of which it must, I think, be 
called a violent expedient ; and the book in its 
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proposed new situation does not appear to be 
so eminently luminous, nor so free from per- 
plexity, asto afford a very comfortable compen- 
sation in argument for the difficulties on the 
other side. At all events (and this is the object 
of my reference to the question), those who 
think it important to defend the Mosaic origin 
of the main substance of Deuteronomy, cannot 
exclude the idea of later editing. 

In offering illustrations of some of these 
points I have inevitably indicated my own im- 
pression of the merits of critical questions in- 
volved. But, I assure you, I remember the 
profession with which I set out. I have no 
right to pretend to any special critical qualifica- 
tions; and my opinion on many of these matters 
is of weight or importance only to myself. 

Let this be remembered, that whenever a 
new line of suggestion or of questioning is 
opened, the tendency of a certain class of critics 
is to drive it to extremes, to work it to death. 
Believers are alarmed, and are apt to think that 
the only remedy against boundless extravagance, 
and endless uncertainty, is to shut the door. 
But the door cannot be shut, and in due time 
the danger cures itself by discussion. There was 
a time when, as the consequence of getting rid of 
the authority of the points, all sorts of novelties 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament were 
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threatened. The points are now recognised as 
only a useful human contrivance; but the points, 
andthe sense they indicate, are more intelligently 
respected and used, and they are for the most 
part adhered to as they were before. So, also, 
it was apprehended that the various readings 
would make chaos of the text. But before long 
they were the means of establishing in men’s 
minds a far better grounded sense of the limits, 
the narrow limits, of uncertainty in that matter 
than ever had existed. Again, what was to 
become of the Hebrew text if all the nameless 
and uncertain ancient versions were let loose on 
it? No one now excludes the discussion of the 
worth of changes, suggested by the versions; 
and yet every one agrees that they must be ap- 
plied with extreme caution, and within well 
understood limits. Many a critical extrava- 
gance of the past has died and been forgotten, 
or is only remembered to be wondered at. So 
it will be, no doubt, with many a theory main- 
tained in ourownday. But yet none of us have 
all the truth on our own side. And God has 
placed us so, that roundthe central verities, and 
inmost convictions, there lies a margin that is 
debatable, in which we are denied the satisfac- 
tion of final and absolute certainty. 

Commonly, then, these questions involve an 
estimate and comparison of probabilities, deriv- 
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ing from various quarters, and depending on 
many considerations. Critical conclusions are, 
sometimes, moral certainties; sometimes, even 
when far from groundless, they fall clearly short 
of that rank. On the other side, considerations 
which arise from the point of view of faith, are, 
sometimes, certainties of faith; but, often, they 
are moral probabilities, of various degrees of 
evidence and value. The questions which give 
serious trouble are those in which, for a time at 
any rate, it appears that real probabilities of the 
first class are on one side, and real probabilities of 
the second class are on the other. The process 
by which such questions are settled, when they 
admit of settlement, is by a gradual appre- 
ciation of the relative worth and weight of the 
probabilities involved, effected by discussion. 
This discussion is carried on by experts, and 
takes effect on the minds of those who are so 
far qualified as to be fit for jurymen. And these 
last are, in this department and for this purpose, 
the representatives of the common Christian 
mind. 


IV. 


ON THE MOTIVES, OR TH#-ANIMUS, 
IN CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 





Dye 


UST as there are some critical opinions 
which strike the believing mind as con- 
sistent with faith, and others which seem in- 
consistent with it,—whatever reason there may 
prove to be for reserve and caution in giving effect 
to those impressions,—so various judgments 
are naturally formed of the men who take part 
in these inquiries, and of the dispositions which 
they manifest. For some may be manifest un- 
believers, whose critical opinions are coherent 
fruits of a system which rejects the Christian 
revelation. Some, by whom so much is not 
avowed, may be suspected on reasonable grounds 
to be really nearly in the same position. Then, 
again, where deliberate and conscious unbelief— 
or where complete unbelief—is not imputed, a 
man’s critical opinions, and his way of expound- 
ing and defending them, do in fact often lead to 
unfavourable impressions. It is thought that 
the student has admitted, more largely than he 
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is himself aware, the influence of principles 
which grow from unbelief, or that lead to it. 
Or, again, it is thought that recklessness in 
speculation, and affectation of singularity, have 
led him to maintain opinions that are un- 
safe, and that would not find acceptance in a 
thoroughly sound and reverent mind. It is 
quite likely that such suspicions are often well 
grounded. Men do often yield, in particular 
cases, to the influence of principles, which, if 
full effect were given to them, would demand 
a far more serious tribute ; which, if they come 
to be developed, will exact that tribute to the 
last farthing. And men are often induced by 
eccentricity, or egotism, to hazard speculations 
which unsettle faith, without bringing any solid 
contribution to knowledge. Then there are 
men who are believed to be safe and satis- 
factory, in sympathy with sound principles. 
Of these, some are thoroughly learned and 
independent men, whose position arises from 
no inward slavery, but expresses the genuine 
conviction of their minds. 

Well, now, amid all these parties, and all 
these impressions about parties, I ask you to 
agree, in the first place, that it is well that 
believing men should take in hand this business 
of criticism, and devote to it that enormous 
labour and learning which the successful prose- 
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cution of it implies. I have rapidly indicated 
the valid function of criticism in reference to 
the Scriptures, and tried to describe that pecu- 
liar weighing of probabilities which makes so 
much both of the duty and the difficulty in these 
matters. I ask you, then, to agree that this 
work should not be left wholly to unbelievers, 
but that it should be taken in hand by believing 
men; and that this should be reputed a very 
honourable and worthy department of service 
about the Scriptures, deserving of special recog- 
nition from those who cannot be eminent in it 
themselves. 

Now, if that is settled, I ask you to agree 
with me, in the second place, as to the prin- 
ciples upon which the critic ought to go about 
his work. Criticism, you will remember, is, in 
effect, a discussion of the value of facts, as 
bearing on questions that, one way or another, 
are historical—pertain to the field of history. 
Well, now, how is the believing critic to con- 
ceive his work ? 

Here, as in many other departments, a temp- 
tation assails the Christian workman. It equally 
assails and prevails with those upon the un- 
believing side; but their failure in this respect 
concerns us less. The Christian student has 
a strong and well-grounded persuasion of the 
truth of Christianity, and of the divine origin 
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and authority of the Scriptures. His persuasion 
is the combined effect of many conspiring evi- 
dences. It follows, then, that in his working 
out of particular questions of fact, and particular 
processes of reasoning, he thinks himself en- 
titled to expect and to demand a result favour- 
able to his great conclusion; and this determines 
what he sees, what he dwells upon, what he 
makes much of in his discussion. Now I do 
not complain of this in certain kinds of work. 
When the professed object is to exhibit the whole 
argument for Christianity, or a particular section 
of it, a process of this kind, within certain 
limits, is looked for, and is justified. The other 
side will plead, in like manner, whatever seems 
capable of being fairly said on their side of the 
question. But it is not in place, when the pro- 
fessed. object is to work out a particular section 
of evidence as to matters of fact; no, nor yet 
when the object is to work out the precise results, 
or conclusions, due to a given principle... The 
point, then, is to be as muchas possible judicial, 
and to give the thing as it is, without regard 
to consequences. The consequences may be 
reckoned with afterwards as a separate affair. 
Let us not pretend to be more sure on any 
critical question than we have a right to be. 
Let us not refuse to see apparent. critical pro- 
babilities, or, if there be such, critical certain- 
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ties, which are inconvenient for the completeness 
and comfort of the Christian argument. For it 
is in this way only that, in the end, exaggerations 
will sink to their proper level again, and disputes 
about fact will be brought, as near as human 
conditions admit of it, to their proper limits. 
And it is in this way only that we can feel our- 
selves, at last, in calm and sure possession of 
that actual basis of historical fact, in connection 
with which it pleased God that His revealing 
energy should go forth, and His revelation itself 
rise into view; in connection with which, best 
of all, we shall see that revelation display its 
own intrinsic and conclusive evidence. An in- 
cisive surveyor of our age has said, that it is the 
old hereditary sin of theologians, when they are 
setting themselves right on the side of philo- 
sophy, to go only half way through with the 
philosophical principles they take up. As long 
as these serve the purpose, they are professedly 
advocated, applied, and carried out. But when 
they threaten to become inconvenient, they are 
quietly allowed to drop again. There is some 
truth in this; although, until the philosophers 
have furnished us with one coherent system of 
philosophy that a sober-minded man can believe 
in, there is a good deal to be said in palliation 
of the offence of the divines. But a similar 
remark may be made of criticism. We are apt 
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to make play with criticism as long as it helps 
us to the conclusions we want, and then practi- 
cally piece the argument out with orthodoxy. 
This only suggests doubt and suspicion to the 
more thoughtful part of mankind, and prolongs 
the confusion, by which scepticism gains. 

It appears to me that the believing critic 
should be a man who deliberately resists this 
temptation, and is resolved judicially to con- 
sider and report the bearing of facts. He has 
not materials by which he can always come to 
certain conclusions, and he will not pretend to 
do so. He has to weigh and estimate proba- 
bilities, which are worth more or less. He is 
liable, like all men, to some subjective bias in 
that process, and can only contribute his share 
to the verdict. But he will strive to do it with 
absolute impartiality, even if the result, in the 
mean time, is to present to view difficulties on 
particular topics, which people in general cannot 
see how to solve, nay, which he cannot see how 
to solve himself. 

_ For we suppose him to be a believing critic. 
Now, this seems to me to be one of the especial 
manifestations of faith on the part of the critic 
as such. Of course, as a believer, he does not, 
like an unbeliever, shut out the presence of the 
revealing God from his conception of the situ- 
ations and the problems with which he has to 
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deal. But, besides, he should believe absolutely 
that the actual history of the world, as near as 
aman can get at it, by all possible strictness 
and truthfulness, will prove to be the very 
history that has been the scene of this wonder- 
ful interposition, and bears the marks of it. 

This seems to me the especial form and 
exercise of faith, im @ critic. One who goes 
ever critical ground to gather arguments in 
favour of Christianity, or of a given version of 
its doctrines, may be doing a perfectly right and 
reasonable thing, if it is honestly and candidly 
done; and he may be a believing man, going 
over critical materials. But I would not call 
him, in any special sense, a believing critic; for 
I do not see in him that triumph of faith which 
is the critic’s especial calling. 

In saying this, I do not at all conceal from my- 
self the dangers and troubles that arise when this 
is granted. Treachery might conceal itself under 
the mask of candour. Or, more likely, the be- 
lieving critic, in the chivalry of his candour, 
and the exuberance of his confidence in the 
Christian cause, might do more than justice to 
the argument that seemed to create difficulties 
for the Christian, and make concessions, in 
which he generally gives away what is not his 
own. That is no part of his duty. ‘Thou 
shalt not countenance a poor man in his cause.” 
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But this merely shows us that the critical ideal 
has its difficulties on both sides. 

Nor, again, do I conceal from myself that 
such a labourer as I suppose, cannot really be 
indifferent to the ultimate relations between the 
conclusions or indications of criticism, and the 
apprehensions of faith. I neither suppose nor 
desire that he should. I maintain only that 
the prevalence of faith in him, should beget a 
special fairness and calmness of mind in judging 
what the exact and actual state of the case is, 
with which ultimately and in the end of the day 
the believing mind has to deal. 

Let this, or something like it, be the con- 
ception one would form of the line of work of a 
believing critic. And, with this present to our 
minds, let us go on to examine a little further 
what shall be said of the operation of motives 
_ and impressions in this whole department. 

For I do not know whether it would be a good 
thing if we could eliminate from these questions 
every personal element; if we could dismiss 
every imagination of motive, either good or bad, 
so thatallminds should occupy themselves solely 
with a passionless calculus of evidence. I donot 
know whether that would be a good thing ; but, 
for many reasons, I have not the least expecta- 
tion of seeing it. I will, therefore, I repeat, say 
something of the impulses and motives which 
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predispose, and, so to say, set men’s minds, both 
critics and those who form opinions about critics. 

I can imagine a view of the position express- 
ing itself in this way. The questions about the 
Bible are not new questions. The Bible itself 
has been studied for ages with a minuteness, 
with a perseverance, with a loving care, with a 
variety of methods, that never were applied to 
any other book. And if the results of believing 
study are likely to be too one-sided, then, from : 
the days of Celsus and Porphyry the argument 
of unbelief has been, in various forms, main- 
tained. Unfriendly scrutiny has done its best 
and worst. More particularly, sincethe Reform- 
ation, the study of the Bible, the critical study 
of it, has been going on resolutely. It will not 
do to say that it was left for our generation to 
open its eyes, and see, at last, the facts, in and 
about the Bible. Although the older learning 
was not presented just in modern fashions, it 
will not do to assume that it was weak or blind. 
On the contrary, it was in many instances pro- 
digious, both in extent and depth. The very 
problems, thevery difficulties, that are discussed 
now, both about Old Testament and New Tes- 
tament, exercised the minds of our predecessors, 
no doubt in the way suggested by the point of view 
of their own generation. And, then, there was 
the deistical controversy, arising, as it were, to 
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show that, if our predecessors were not of 
themselves disposed to be impartial, they should 
at least be compelled to feel the force of all real 
difficulties. They had to take ground in the 
face of watchful opponents, and therefore could 
not escape reckoning with facts that were 
established. Those probabilities we spoke of, 
have been weighed by one generation after 
another. We come after all this. Now, is 
it reasonable for us to suppose that everything 
is still unsettled, or can be treated as if it were? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that some great dis- 
covery in this department is to burst upon the 
Christian mind, in virtue of which articles of 
rationalistic teaching shall be baptized, and 
adopted as Christian beliefs? Take two views 
of it in succession. Is it likely, in the first place, 
that any great discovery awaits us, with respect 
to the facts which a believer can be called upon 
to recognise as fairly proved, and as claiming 
now, for the first time, to be provided for, to 
be accounted for, in consistency with faith 
in the Word of God? Is it likely, in the 
second place, that reason should now appear to 
alter the old impressions as to what is really 
consistent with asound and safe defence of faith 
and what isnot? Have not these things been 
thought upon and discussed a long time? Is it 
reasonable to expect that Christian communities, 
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or the general Christian mind, will, or ought to, 
alter as to this? If not, is it not a very fair 
presumption that those who interpose with 
amended theories and new speculations, in this 
department, are either insidious or wanton dis- 
turbers of the faith, and deserve to be made 
to feel that they are so regarded? They ought 
themselves to be aware that a strong presump- 
tion lies againstthe likelihood of their having any 
important alteration to propose, that is also 
valid. And they ought, further, to be aware that 
on a subject so serious, it is culpable to unsettle 
the received Christian position mainly to show 
their own independence, or importance. 

There is force in this pleading. Certainly all 
Christian minds, in our generation, ought to 
feel the full steadying effect of the history of 
earnest work on which we are now looking 
back. Certainly, great and sudden discoveries 
are not likely to be made in such a field, 
studied so well and so long. Further, the ex- 
perience of the past, so various and prolonged, 
does, I think, constitute a discipline which may 
warrant pretty shrewd judgments as to the 
tendency both of men and of opinions. But 
those who are readiest to form such judgments 
are not always the best qualified todo so. And, 
at all events, there are reasons for caution as 
well as for confidence. 
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In the first place, it will not do to hold the 
process of criticism with reference to biblical 
questions as closed, and its office henceforth 
restricted to maintaining and defending the solu- 
tions, in which more or fewer biblical scholars 
have heretofore acquiesced. That wil! not do: 
both because, in general, the right to revise and 
discuss afresh probable judgments of this kind 
ought never to be interfered with; and also for 
more special and precise reasons, which I. will 
proceed to state. 

It is not true, first of all, that no fresh obser- 
vation of facts, no new material of discussion, is 
now to be looked for. In the first place, the 
advances in the study of philology, and all the 
connected studies, are real and undeniable. 
They furnish means of fresh investigation, both 
for the Bible and for the documents which com- 
plete its historical setting. Even apart from 
that, new materials may be gleaned, from time 
to time ; they are gleaned both from the field of 
literature, and from the bosom of this earth of 
ours, ever disclosing some buried treasure to shed 
another ray of light on the story of the past, 
often to corroborate, sometimes to modify, our 
previousimpressions. But inside the Bible also, 
well and thoroughly as it has been studied, 
there may be gleanings still. No broad and 
glaring feature, certainly, remains to be dis- 
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covered; but little things may still be noted 
which have weight in deciding questions not 
altogether little. There are many fields of 
scientific research in which the big and broad 
facts are exhausted. But the microscopic ones 
are not exhausted, and they are such as prove 
the very reverse of despicable. The human eye 
has been intensely studied for many years; yet 
_ every year almost brings out something, and 
that a something not inconsiderable, that per- 
tains to a more complete knowledge, anda more 
thorough explanation. So, also, in reference to 
the Bible, above all books, a microscopic ex- 
amination, down to the last fibre of it, may be 
said to bein hand. In reference to this two 
things deserve attention. ©The methods of 
search may be made more complete and instruc- 
tive; and the eye that sees may become more 
educated and penetrating to discern the signifi- 
cance and value of what is seen. Here, no doubt, 
you must expect great nonsense and folly to be 
talked from time to time. Men that use micro- 
scopes are apt to deceive themselves with false 
discoveries, unless they have been all the better 
trained, and are resolute to suspect and sift 
their own impressions. Many a misleading 
theory has been put forth based on small features 
of the Bible which thecritic nursed into import- 
ance. Nevertheless, here there is a real field of 
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investigation. And, for example, the criticism 
of the gospels turns more and more on this 
resolute scrutiny of the minutest elements. 

But this leads me to observe another in- 
fluence, which, in regard to many questions, 
necessitates fresh discussion. The other day 
a friend happened to speak to me about one of 
the questions which have been stirred in the 
field of the Old Testament. He said to me: 
“In regard to that, is there really so much 
new material of discussion, so much known 
now that was not known before, demanding 
reconsideration?’”’ My reply was: ‘‘ There is 
not much new material, so far as I know. 
But there is an altered set of men’s minds, in 
virtue of which there is a tendency to estimate 
the value of evidence on either side of the 
question in a different way.’”’ Now that applies 
to a good many of the questions that are in 
hand,—indeed, more or less, it applies to all of 
them. And you will see that in every case in 
which people have to estimate the value of 
probable evidence, and the comparative worth 
of several different kinds of probable evidence, 
this subjective predisposition must count for a 
great deal. I should say, for instance, that the 
presumption in favour of traditional views, just 
because they are traditional, and therefore the 
strength of presumption necessary to overcome 
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such views, counts in all minds for less than 
it did. So, also, the presumption—the pious 
presumption, as one may say—that the divine 
care of the Bible must have shielded its books, 
and parts of books, from every misleading title, 
every misleading collocation, counts forless. In 
both cases, the change comes in the wake of 
the perception that both kinds of presumption 
are known to fail in some cases, and therefore 
may fail in others. Hence more room is made 
in the minds of men for the consideration, that 
tradition often represents men’s impressions 
rather than their knowledge; and that the 
divine care which, after the books were written, 
watched over them, must indeed be presumed 
to have been sufficient; but what precisely was 
sufficient is less absolutely settled. 

Now, such a change in the prevailing set of 
men’s minds, leading to a modification of judg- 
ment on the comparative worth of different kinds 
of evidence, may proceed from various causes. 
It may proceed from an increase of knowledge ; 
it may proceed from more ripe and various im- 
pressions of the whole case, and of analogous 
cases; it may proceed from a stronger disposition 
to faith, or, on the other hand, it may spring from 
a stronger disposition to unbelief. For example, 
if men have become disinclined generally to 
recognise or admit the supernatural, that will 
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strongly bias the decision of many questions, 
and it isan unbelieving predisposition. Again, if 
certain kinds, or forms, or embodiments, of the 
supernatural come to be generally thought un- 
likely, as not countenanced by a just view of 
Scripture, that may also affect some questions ; 
but, as a predisposition, it may either be in 
harmony, or not in harmony, with an en- 
lightened faith. And if, instead of a timid and 
suspicious temper, that clung to every received 
opinion, lest all should be swept away, there 
comes, in any measure, a more courageous con- 
fidence in Christ, and in His care of His own 
church and faith, and in the eventual harmony 
of faith with all facts, even when at first sight 
‘that harmony seems precluded, that also will 
influence strongly the way in which mind is 
applied to evidence; but the predisposition it 
implies is full of faith, and wholly opposite to 
unbelief. 

But the clearest deena of how this 
change may take place over long periods in 
the general mind, is best illustrated and under- 
stood, if you have become conscious of such 
change in your own mind, in the way, I mean, 
in which you look at questions and estimate 
evidence. Perhaps I may here again be allowed 
a piece of illustrative egotism. When I was 
at college, I remember examining the question 
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about Ecclesiastes. Moses Stuart’s book was 
the last out then, and it maintained the Solo- 
monic authorship. I remember that I was 
then distinctly on that side. I don’t know that 
there is any great change in the available 
materials of argument between that date and 
this; there is not much, certainly, as far as 
my limited knowledge goes. But what I am 
conscious of is a change in the set of my 
mind towards the materials. In the first place, 
I find myself estimating much lower than I 
did then the strength of the presumption to be 
overcome,—that, I mean, in favour of the 
Solomonic authorship. I see, on principles such 
as those explained by Delitzsch in his Intro- 
duction to his Commentary, that it is far less 
certain than I used to think it that the book 
claims literally to have been written by 
Solomon. On the other hand, although I 
daresay arguments can still be found to explain 
away every separate indication of a later date, 
just as in the days of old, I am far less dis- 
posed to be satisfied with that kind of arguing, 
and far more disposed to defer to the com- 
bination of signs or symptoms which indicate 
for that interesting and striking book of Scrip- 
ture a very late position in the canon. 

Of course, changes of this kind, are by no 
means necessarily changes. for the better. 
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An alteration in the set of mind, or pre- 
disposition, with which evidence is weighed, 
may represent sometimes a mere fashion, 
a mere oscillation of the pendulum. Instead 
of implying increased intelligence and clearer 
insight, it may only embody a onesided per- 
verseness, a sort of wilful experiment, which 
by-and-by is dismissed and forgotten. So it 
was, for instance, with the criticism on Isaiah, 
some forty years ago perhaps, when it was the 
fashion to cut Isaiah into fragments ascribed 
to independent authors and varying dates. 
There are still questions about Isaiah which 
are discussed, both as to the critical evidence 
and as to the bearing on belief, especially the 
question as to the date and authorship of the 
latter portion. But, certainly, the fragment 
view, as then maintained, has gone away into 
the past, and is not likely to return. 

‘That may be the case. But, on the whole, 
on the larger scale, the change ought to repre- 
sent progress; and generally it does. It does 
so always where there is diligent investigation, 
free discussion, and honesty of purpose. Each 
fact observed, each argument sifted and weighed, 
each aspect of things imprinted on the mind, 
makes an impression and teaches a_ lesson. 
As familiarity with the whole discussion grows, 
singularities and audacities fall back from the 
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prominence they once assumed, and cease to 
influence the situation. There is a sifting 
office which is fulfilled by time, and by the 
concourse and succession of minds; and things 
become probable, or become proved, to a later 
generation which were eyed questioningly and 
hesitatingly by an earlier. This is a process 
which will certainly not solve all problems; 
for there are problems on which we never shall 
have evidence, or on which the evidence will 
never be other than balanced. It is not a rapid 
process, or one that alights suddenly on great 
discoveries; rather (setting aside the case of 
quite fresh materials providentially turning up), 
it is commonly secular and slow. Yet it is not 
quite even and regular; rather, it goes by steps. 
There is a period of motion, and then one of 
rest. A quiet, unconscious incubation takes 
place; a habit or attitude of mind, suggested 
by the point last reached, forms itself silently 
and slowly. Then, almost with surprise, men 
become conscious that they are looking at some 
things with new eyes, and that on some ques- 
tions they are taking up fresh ground. 

And so there always have been fresh adjust- 
ments going on with reference to all biblical 
questions. Shall I give you a very old speci- 
men, but bearing on a subject of discussion, as 
fresh now as it was eighteen hundred years ago ? 
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It is an article of the Christian faith that 
the Old Testament prophesied of the good 
things which the New Testament brings and 
unveils. The coming of the Lord Jesus, and 
His redemption, and the gift of the Spirit, are 
the fulfilment of the promise which God made 
of old unto the fathers. Christ declared in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning Himself. 
This connection was maintained from the figsts 
and it will be maintained as long as there are 
Christians in the world. But the precise way 
in which, and principles on which, this relation 
of the Old Testament to the New is to be 
evinced and expounded, and the passages which 
should be judged fitted to prove it, are matters 
on which there has been both conflict and 
variation of opinion. For there are difficulties 
about it, arising, I suppose, from our attaining 
but very partially to the point of view of the 
great Revealer, and mastering but very im- 
perfectly His conception of the right training 
of men for good things to come. Now, because 
this is a point which is dear to the Christian 
heart, every form in which the Christian repre- 
sents to himselfthe Gospel in the Old Testament 
is dear too; and the Christian is apt to think that 
to question the form in which he does it, is in- 
sidiously to try to rob him of this faith itself. 
And, indeed, the attempt to rob us of this faith 
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is always goingon. But it is-a faith that has all 
along been maintained ; and yet men’s thoughts 
have decidedly varied as to the truest, fullest, 
and most convincing way of understanding the 
relation of the Old Testament to Christ and 
Christian truth. 

This question was as lively in the earliest 
centuries as ever it has been since. For 
there are difficulties and singularities about 
the Old Testament, seen in the light of the 
New, which were very freshly felt at that time. 
The Jew maintained that Christianity was a 
false claimant; that the Old Testament, the 
oracles of God, repudiated the Gospel and the 
crucified One. The Pagans, when they saw fit 
to pay enough attention to the subject, found 
no difficulty in agreeing so far with the Jew. 
The Gnostic, who was a kind of Christian, 
said, plump and plain, that the Old Testament 
was the revelation of a different God; but that 
the Supreme God, being much wiser and better 
than he, had made use of anything good in the 
Old Testament to introduce at last the revela- 
tion of truth and grace by the Redeemer, in a 
manner quite cross to the intention of the Old 
Testament God himself. The Christians, truly 
so-called, over against all these, maintained in 
substance what we maintain now. But many 
of the ways in which they brought out and 
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vindicated this faith of theirs are now quite 
strange to us. I cannot attempt to illustrate 
these in any sufficient way; but I will break off 
one little fragment, and show it to you as a 
specimen. 

There is a passage in the fourth chapter of 
the Book of Lamentations which you may re- 
member to have read: ‘‘ The breath of our 
nostrils, the anointed of the Lord, was taken 
in their pits, of whom we said, Under his 
shadow shall we live among the nations.” 
The prophet is speaking of those who had 
overthrown Jerusalem, ‘‘persecutors swifter 
than eagles,” who ‘‘pursued us upon the 
mountains, laid wait for us in the wilder- 
ness.” The verse first quoted, read in this 
connection, naturally calls up to our minds 
the thought of Josiah or Zedekiah, or, at any 
rate, of some king of Judah about that time, 
in whose catastrophe the afflicted people saw 
the completeness of the general overthrow. 
But now, so it happens, that in the Alex- 
andrian version, 7.¢., the Greek translation 
generally used in the early church, this pas- 
sage read, and still reads, ‘The Spirit [or 
breathing] of our countenance, Christ the 
Lord, was taken in their destructions [or, 
as it may mean, in their corruptions], of 
whom we said, Under his shadow,” &c. 
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Another rendering of. the same text, preserved 
by Justin Martyr, was, ‘‘The Spirit that is 
before our face, Christ the Lord,” &c. In like 
manner, or, rather, with still further modifi- 
cation, the old Latin translation read, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of our face, Christ the Lord, was taken 
im our sins, to whom we said, In thy shadow,” 
&c.; and so it reads still in the Vulgate, the 
authoritative version of the Church of Rome. 
You see, the points on which the variations 
turn are these,—in each of the three languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, one word is used 
to express both spivit and breath ; but when the 
Hebrew word for nosivils was translated face, or 
countenance (as without violence it might be), then 
breath,” the lower meaning, seemed to have no 
special appropriateness, and the higher meaning, 
‘‘ spirit,’ might be thought preferable: and that 
is plainly intended in the Greek and Latin ver- 
sions. ‘‘ The anointed of the Lord,’’1.e., of Jeho- 
vah, is the translation of the Hebrew, as now 
printed in our Bible, no doubt correctly. But in 
the days when points were not, it was possible to 
read, ‘‘ One anointed, Jehovah ;”’ or, as Jehovah 
was, for reverence, usually not pronounced, 
“One anointed, the Lord.” One does not, 
indeed, see why, or how, Jews, translating into 
Greek before the Christian era, should have 
missed the correct reading, which was surely 
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more obvious and easy, and stumbled on this one. 
But it appears they did so. The word which 
we render pits was translated destructions, which 
was of no material consequence. But as the 
Greek word was capable of meaning corruptions, 
as well as destructions, the Latin version ren- 
dered it sms, and has adjusted the sense to 
mean, ‘“‘taken in our sins,” rather than ‘‘in their 
sins.” The verse is, indeed, singularly liable to 
equivocation, for the word taken, in the Greek, | 
was capable of two other distinct meanings— 
conceive, in both senses of that English word— 
which can be allusively referred to in the effort 
to bring all possible meanings out of the text. 
Now, it will be seen that the passage, as it 
appeared in the Greek and Latin versions 
(rather more in the Latin), appeared to be a 
remarkable Messianic testimony. The Chris- 
tians found the passage so translated. -If the 
translation stood, it could hardly but be applied 
to the Messiah, abrupt and unconnected as the 
allusion might be. The Christians were in no 
condition to appeal to the Hebrew original; but ° 
if they had been, it was not impossible to 
maintain a fight for the Septuagint transla- 
tion, upon the unpointed Hebrew text; the 
only absolutely decisive argument for that 
which our Bibles receive, being just that 
it is a great deal more natural, though not, at 
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first sight, so edifying. All that being so, the 
Christians took and pleaded this passage as a 
Messianic testimony to the divine Messiah, 
crushed in the calamities, or in the sins, of His 
people. Some (one at least) acknowledge a 
primary reference to Josiah, as the link of con- 
nection by which the prophetic mind moves 
over to the Messianic region. More commonly 
the words are simply adduced as evincing their 
own direct Messianic sense. This appears 
almost as soon as it could appear, viz., in 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i.). Then we have it 
in Irenzus, in Tertullian (who, by-the-bye, 
has a reading of his own), in Origen (who 
finds some mysteries in it of a very special 
kind), in Theoedoret, in Augustine, and no 
doubt in many more, The words of Theo- 
doret, a very respectable and sensible inter- 
preter, may be worth quoting: ‘‘Let the 
Jews tell us what ‘ Christ’ this is of whom the 
prophetic word speaks. Who of these, who, 
among them, are called anointed, king, or 
prophet, or priest, is ever called Lord?* But 
they have no instance to show, however many 
false testimonies they employ. It is clear, 
then, that the prophet predicted that the 
Saviour and Lord should be taken by them 


x A sound enough argument, since the Hebrew word is 
not Adonai, but Jehovah. 
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on account of the corruption of their impiety.” 
And he presently adds: ‘‘ The prophet inserted 
this prophecy in the Lamentations, instructing 
the Jews that were in those days (since He 
that is the Hope was not yet born) that they 
should obtain pardon, and have the blessing of 
being called back again, though they should 
one day deliver to the cross the Saviour of the 
world.” 

This, then, was in those days one of the 
passages which it was thought natural and 
reasonable to understand as direct prophetic 
witness to Christ. To have disputed it, or 
doubted it, would have been thought unreason- 
able, and might probably have been imputed to 
a disposition to make difficulties, to argue 
down the Messianic element in the divine 
Word, and to get rid of what was spiritual and 
tended to edification. Nowadays all that has 
simply vanished. No one argues for it any 
more. No one says that the present Hebrew 
points have been affixed by Jews, and are 
therefore to be suspected ; no one strives to find 
a grammatical principle fitted to make the 
old interpretation acceptable. It has become 
simply impossible for us to believe that sense 
any more. It is still possible for us, on the 
strength of the analogy between the kingly 
office in Judah and the kingly office of Christ, 
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to remember lovingly, as we read the passage, 
another “ Anointed of the Lord,” whose dying 
did mot complete His people’s overthrow, but 
ensured their victory and redemption. That 
allusion we may employ when we think it 
profitable. But we make the allusion on the 
strength of analogies elsewhere discernible. 
We do not profess to find it in the text, but 
bring it (if we do so) to the text from another 
quarter. 

Now, if, in the ages that have passed since 
then, the church of Christ has not made sure 
a great deal of ground, with reference to the 
right way of understanding or expounding the 
promise of the Old Testament, in its relation to 
the fulfilment in the New, I should count that 
a sad thing indeed. But I should not count it 
a sad thing to be told that, still, some ways of 
understanding and illustrating the connection, 
which seem to us reasonable, and which we 
would not lightly let go, shall one day give 
place to others, profounder, more comprehen- 
sive, and more divine. I trust it may be so. 
I feel sure it will. 

But something is to be said still more speci- 
fically. What has been said may apply to any 
age. But what follows applies with a special 
emphasis to ours. 

I have spoken, in another connection, of this 

13 
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as a characteristic of our age, that it is sig- 
nalised by a very earnest effort after complete 
and correct conception of the historical life of 
the race in all its aspects; an effort carried out 
by-the application of every possible resource. 
Now that effort implies a state of mind which 
will certainly apply itself to all the great criti- 
cal problems, and, therefore, to the biblical ones, 
with points of view and preparations not the 
same as those of any formerage. And believers 
who join in the process, must join in it with a 
full sympathy in all that is real and valid in 
this fresh impulse, this fresh preparation and 
tension of the studious mind. I only mention 
this, and pass from it. But I must not quite 
so briefly pass from another remark which this 
part of the subject requires. It is this. I had 
occasion to allude in an earlier part of this 
Lecture to the intense and minute study of 
Scripture, in the application certainly of extra- 
ordinary learning and diligence, which has 
taken place especially since the Reformation ; 
and I spoke also of the controversies, especially 
the deistical, which brought about a sifting 
of the grounds on either side. No one who 
knows even a little of the kind of work done in 
those days, will be disposed to undervalue it. 
But, perhaps, it may be correctly said, that, on 
both sides, the details were investigated to a 
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large extent under the influence of a desire to 
find the best tenable ground on which to ex- 
hibit the defence of a general system. On the 
one side, the object was to present, as reasonably 
and strongly as could be done, the defence of 
Christianity, and to bring out all in favour of it 
which the facts could fairly yield; on the other 
side, the object was to discredit Christianity, as 
a religion supernaturally revealed, and to bring 
out everything that seemed to impeach its cha- 
racter and grounds in that relation, and to 
bring out a complete view of the world’s history, 
discharged of the supernatural. Men could be 
named, indeed, to whom neither~side of this 
description was applicable, who were more dis- 
posed to look at each detail on its own merits. 
But, out of sympathy in that respect with the 
general spirit of their time, they rather threw 
out views on such questions, than elaborately 
grounded them by investigation. On the whole, 
the critical details were contemplated, as they 
lent themselves to be taken up into the system, 
to which, on general grounds, or as the result 
of his whole thinking, the writer gave his faith ; 
and, naturally, he placed them in the most 
favourable relation to that, of which, as it ap- 
peared to him, they fairly admitted. Now, this 
way of looking at the case and arguing it has 
certainly not disappeared. I should rather say, 
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it continues to exist in its intensest forms, and 
is exemplified all round the compass. But, still, 
the disposition to take another course has 
gained ground, and has made an. important 
place for itself. I mean the disposition to in- 
vestigate each question on its own merits; to 
dismiss, in the mean time at least, the reference 
to possible advantages or possible embarrass- 
ments that may attend the decision of it; to 
ascertain what the indication is which is yielded 
by the critical evidence, looked at simply as a 
question for judicial determination; and to an- 
nounce the result, be its worth or its bearing 
on other questions what it will. Its worth will 
depend on the degree of the probability or pre- 
sumption which the evidence affords ; and, cer- 
tainly, I think those who pursue this method 
sometimes err, by ascribing to their conclusions 
a degree of certainty or finality which they do 
not possess. For it may be of great importance 
that we should discuss and settle what the pro- 
bable verdict in a critical question is, by the 
critical evidence alone; and yet if, that critical 
evidence is able to yield only a moderate proba- 
bility in favour of any conclusion, it is a mistake 
in logic to take that result afterwards as a cer- 
tainty. Still, it is a very good thing that the 
tendency is establishing itself, both among be- 
lievers and among those who unhappily are not 
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such, to work out the critical problems on the 
principle I have stated. For it is the only 
principle by which progress can be made to- 
wards the clearest possible exhibition of what 
is knowable and provable in the whole case. 

. Hence, amid all the partisanships which re- 
veal themselves in these discussions, an increas- 
ing number of men, I hope, are applying 
themselves to see the utmost that can be 
made of critical questions, on their own proper 
grounds, and in the application of the principles 
proper to such inquiries. It is easy to cherish 
exaggerated expectations in a matter of this 
kind. What I have said in a former Lecture of 
the nature and conditions of critical inquiry, 
and the amount and kind of evidence afforded, 
may show that complete demonstration and 
complete agreement are not likely often to 
occur. As I look on, which is all that falls to 
me, I seem to see precisely what we might 
expect in enterprises like these. There may be 
unconscious bias, when there is the intention 
to renounce all bias. There may be good will, 
when there is not good sense; and in all mat- 
ters where probable evidence has to be appre- 
ciated, good sense tells beyond all computation 
on the prospects of success. ‘There may be an 
adventurousness of mind, for which novelty and 
audacity have a perverting attraction. There 
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may be also honesty, learning, good faith, and 
sound judgment. But, however workmen may 
vary, this is the line of work which will best 
serve the church, and the cause of God, in the 
-end. I think it is increasing. I think there is 
a growing number of men who aim at least at 
what I described as the point of honour of the 
believing critic. 

And I wish there were a more general recog- 
nition, in some quarters, of the peculiar kind of 
enthusiasm which animates many workers on 
this line. It is the enthusiasm of an intense 
faith in the truth of Christianity, in divine 
supernatural revelation. It is a burning confi- 
dence in this, that the strictest and most 
thorough historical investigation, if quite strict 
and thorough, will exhibit the track of a reveal- 
ing God, moving down through history, in a 
manner that will prove irresistible; and will 
rise over against all the scientific certainties, 
so as to command the assent of men no less 
cogently than they do. 

This enthusiasm may be sanguine, like other 
enthusiasms. It may not be always wise. It 
may play into the hands of the enemy, by con- 
cessions which do not represent what is due to 
truth, but rather what is suggested by a too 
eager confidence. Some of those to whom I 
ascribe it belong to schools of theology from 
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which I am far removed: some of them deem 
it honest, and according to the facts, to take up 
positions on critical questions, which I, en- 
deavouring to put together the various lines of 
evidence, cannot share, and must oppose; which 
I regard as neither sound nor safe. ‘But all 
that does not hinder me from recognising this 
enthusiasm as a thoroughly believing one, and 
honouring accordingly those whom it inspires. 

On such grounds as these I think that those 
whose converse with the Bible is not mainly 
for critical purposes, but with a view to edifi- 
cation, or to doctrine, may reasonably be called 
upon to cherish a considerate and tolerant 
spirit towards this kind of critical inquiry, and 
recognise in it motives which are noble and 
Christian. There are views, and there are men, 
whose character, from the Christian point of 
view, is bad. Yet there are conclusive reasons 
for discrimination; and even when we feel 
called upon to sift or to contest critical posi- 
tions, by way of guarding the interests which 
we especially represent, we ought to do so 
under a distinct consciousness that the true 
interests, both of edification and of sound doc- 
trine, have not always turned out to be wisely 
understood by those who undertook to guard 
them. 

But, in order to keep the peace, in the measure 
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in which peace may and should be kept, a 
corresponding duty must be fulfilled on the 
other side. Those who are to be owned as 
believing critics, as undertaking the critical 
department of the whole work which falls to 
human minds, and which may be gone about be- 
lievingly—these have their own responsibility, 
and they must show themselves disposed to 
discharge it. They, also, are fallible. They, 
also, are apt to be carried away by an over- - 
eager confidence in indications supplied by their 
own department, and by an over-eager confi- 
dence in the rounded and completed conclusions 
to which these indications lead them. They, 
also, are apt to dispose too summarily, and 
slightly, of considerations arising in fields of 
study which are not peculiarly their own. 
What, then, may be expected of them? Not 
that they should suppress or twist facts. Not 
that they should suppress their opinions as to 
the conclusions towards which the evidence 
seems to them to point. If they think the evi- 
dence is, in a good degree, weighty and clear, 
they will naturally say so. They may be wrong 
in their opinion, or right. But I certainly should 
not ask them to suppress it, if they are convinced 
that it is the verdict yielded by the ‘evidence 
in their own department. But when the opinion 
is such as is likely to cause a collision with 
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believing conceptions about divine Revelation 
generally; when it cannot be received except on 
terms which will be felt as putting a sharp 
strain on faith, and, perhaps, on reason too, it 
seems not too much to ask that such an opinion 
shall be propounded, not dogmatically, but pro- 
blematically. It may well be, surely, that even 
if the opinion proposed has ground in facts, it 
does not yet amount to the complete and final 
solution. It may be that the complete solution, 
when all things are considered, may carry in 
it elements, which may modify the critical 
assertion, on the one hand, and assuage the 
difficulties for faith and reason, on the other. 
But if. the opinion is put forth, and pressed, as 
an established fact, which men are called to re- 
ceive and submit to, from which, henceforth, 
fresh departures may be taken, all difficulties 
are defied ; and all who feel those difficulties to 
be important and serious, are defied at the same 
time. Then war follows. If, as members of the 
great Christian community, we belong to one 
another, a measure of mutual regard, such as I 
now suggest, should influence, I think, not only 
the outward utterance of opinions, but also the 
inward conduct of the mind in finally adopting 
them. I am not for anyman holding his tongue, 
out of mere fear of acry of heresy. Mere fear 
of that is a bad and base thing. But I do not 
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think that the interests of truth will be preju- 
diced, nor yet the candour and frankness of our 
own minds, by recognising a certain responsi- 
bility towards that great mass of Christian 
view and feeling, which certainly is not all 
équally enlightened, but, still, has in it elements 
of truth and goodness, not so adequately repre- 
sented in any individual mind, however pious or 
however able. 

And is not this worthy of consideration ? 
The absolute adoption of any opinion, prema- 
turely, avenges itself. For, once it is abso- 
lutely adopted, it then demands to be applied. 
While it is in suspense, it is inactive; when 
finally embraced, it acts. It becomes, and 
must become, a stepping-stone to new conclu- 
sions, wider and deeper than itself. Now, more 
patient and prolonged reckoning with difficulties 
might have brought fresh lights and new modi- 
fications; under the influence of these, any 
truth that is in the theory could have been 
safely and accurately applied to further investi- 
gations. But a position, when hastily adopted, 
must be hastily applied. Then, more or less, 
it betrays us on to unsound ground, by-and- 
by to be reconsidered and abandoned, but with 
increased confusion in the mean time. 

There is one important question which I 
think should be distinctly adverted to before 
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I close, and in some respects it may be fitly 
placed after the subjects already touched upon. 

I have pointed out various ways in which 
elasticity is introduced into the discussion of 
the questions that have been before us. I have 
tried to show you how irremediable collision is 
averted, and room is made for mutual correction 
and adjustment. In illustrating this, I pointed 
to the fact that the impressions of faith about 
the Bible involve many elements to which, not 
certainty, but only probability (high, perhaps) 
can be ascribed. I instanced various presump- 
tions, which have seemed reasonable to Chris- 
tians, in connection with a book like this, and 
yet have proved amenable to correction. I in- 
stanced, also, the interpretations of statements 
in the Scriptures themselves ; which may seem 
very well grounded from a particular point cf 
view, but yet may prove by no means so certain 
or conclusive when reconsidered in altered cir- 
cumstances. But no one can be acquainted 
with contemporary literature without coming in 
contact with the question, whether the facts, 
which criticism studies and represents, do not 
demand more; and whether a further concession 
must not be made. Are there not statements of 
the Bible which are to be disposed of by plainly 
saying that they are inaccurate, and, therefore, 
not trustworthy? Here it is supposed that there 
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is no room for doubt as to the sense of the Bible 
statement, as intended by its writer.. It is 
supposed, also, that there is no room for pos- 
sible explanation on the ground of corruption of 
the text in early times, and the like. After 
everything that can fairly be explained by sup- 
positions of that kind has been set aside, it is 
held that there are inaccurate and mistaken 
statements, which are liable to correction, as 
evidence may furnish the materials. 

This view may be extended, or restricted, in 
various degrees. We have the most sweeping 
form of it when it is maintained that the books 
of the Bible were written without divine assist- 
ance, and under the ordinary conditions of au- 
thorship; that, in so far as they claim to be 
supernatural, or report what is supernatural, 
they are wholly mistaken; and that, in other 
things, there is substantially the same mixture 
of the true and the legendary which we expect 
to meet in ancient books generally. From the 
point of view of these Lectures I do not think it 
necessary to take any notice here of opinions of 
this order. Nor will I contemplate the alter- 
native proposed by another class of minds; an 
alternative less objectionable, indeed, but still 
far removed from the views which are received 
in our churches. ‘They believe in divine reve- 
lation, and in Christ the Son of God; and they 
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look for the hope of the world to come. But 
they have persuaded themselves that the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures did not impart certainty 
and authority to any of its statements, but rather 
secured for them all an element, or quality, of 
a different kind, what we may describe as an 
inward breath of spiritual force and elevation. 
Bible statements are, therefore, of the highest 
value as sources of impulse, as stimulating the 
sense of duty, and of sin, as suggesting and 
holding before us great thoughts, as opening 
vistas of insight into the moral and spiritual 
world; but yet so, that no particular statement 
can be assumed to be free from the influence of 
~ human infirmity; and each must abide the 
trial of that inward sense of truth and good- 
ness, which the Bible itself does much to deepen 
and quicken in our minds. I do not advert 
particularly to these either. For though I do 
not doubt that some of them have made good 
their right to be considered as believing men, 
yet their position is too remote from our point 
of view, to be usefully commented on, except in 
connection with more minute and thorough dis- 
cussion of the merits than is here attempted. 
But there are those who look upon the Scrip- 
tures as divinely qualified to be the authentic 
and authoritative revelation of God, and direc- 
tory for man, who yet maintain that, in various 
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subordinate and incidental matters—what one 
has described as “ unspiritual minutiz ’”—God 
has not been pleased to preserve the writers from 
occasional errors. He has left them to use their 
own powers: therefore mistakes occasionally oc- 
cur, such as men of sense and fidelity may fall 
into, either from inadvertence, or from want of 
accurate information. God, they think, has 
not been pleased to inspire the Bible so as to 
hinder this. We may wish that He had, or 
may feel inclined to suppose that a Bible so 
inspired would have been more perfect; but 
our duty is to thankfully accept what He has 
in fact provided. They think this view of the 
case is proved by observation; by noticing in 
Scripture statements of this subordinate and 
incidental kind, which are in point of fact inac- 
curate, and can be proved to be so. 

I need not here rehearse what I said before 
regarding Bible difficulties. It is simple matter 
of fact that various statements in the Bible 
seem to be inaccurate, for they seem inconsistent 
with other Bible statements, or else with evi- 
dence, apparently trustworthy, from other 
quarters; or they are, in their own nature, 
startling and unlikely. Occurring in another 
book, they would be set down as certainly, or 
probably, inaccuracies and mistakes, such as may 
befall authors of general good faith and intelli- 
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gence ; very many of them being in matters so 
subordinate and unimportant, that, in another 
book, they would attract little attention or 
discussion. Occurring in the Bible, they have 
created a great deal of discussion. On the one 
hand, believers have generally felt that, looking 
to what the Bible says of itself, and looking to 
the attitude of mind towards itself which it 
invites, the imputation of errors, even in subor- 
dinate matters, is inadmissible. On the other 
hand, unbelievers have made much of these 
apparent errors, in order to show to believers 
that the Bible does not possess the qualities 
they ascribe to it, especially the quality of per- 
fect trustworthiness in all matters on which it 
makes statements. And, then, some believing 
men, as I have said, have admitted the existence 
of errors in circumstantial details, and have 
maintained that this ought not to awaken sur- 
prise, or be regarded as lowering the value and 
sufficiency of Scripture for its proper ends. The 
adoption of this opinion is apt to be regarded as 
due to a spirit of indifference, or a tendency to 
rationalism; and then, as anatural consequence, 
it begins to be supposed that whatever argu- 
ments can be advanced for it, are arguments 
that will justify, at the same time, a distrust- 
ful and suspicious state of mind towards the 
Bible generally. Now it is quite fair to argue 
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that the opinion, in itself, tends to lower or im- 
pair the conception of the Bible which we ought 
to cherish. But I hold it of great importance, 
especially at present, not to misunderstand the 
position from which, and motives under which, 
the view in question is maintained—of import- 
ance, I mean, not for those who maintain it, but 
for ourselves. Besides, I am convinced that we 
can never deal successfully with any position in 
debate, until we understand it from the point of 
view of those who maintain it. Therefore, I 
purpose to make a few remarks, with a view to 
show you how I understand the position and 
argument of the party now before us. 

The main ground they take is just this,— 
honesty appears to them to require the acknow- 
ledgment of such minor inaccuracies as matters 
of fact. They think the explanations given of 
the various apparent discrepancies are too 
strained and far-fetched to be credible in them- 
selves, or creditable to the cause that requires 
them. Therefore they refuse to resort to these 
expedients. And they have, of course, per- 
suaded themselves that the existence of such 
things is not inconsistent with the character 
God ascribes to the Bible, nor yet with the 
benefit it should confer on us. 

That is the main ground theytake. But you 
will hardly understand the state of mind with 
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which we have here to deal, unless you look a 
little further afield. 

In the first place, they think that an ad- 
vantage in argument, alike undesirable and 
undue, is given to the unbeliever by under- 
taking the vindication of every detail in a book 
like the Bible. It is clear that in the Bible 
pains have not been taken to exclude the 
appearance of inconsistency and inaccuracy. 
And they think it an unwise and groundless 
thing to concede that unbelievers can greatly 
damage the Bible, or the faith of Christians, 
if they make out some of those apparent in- 
accuracies to be real, especially those which 
are in themselves of little or no importance. 
They think this plays into the hands of un- 
believers ; nurses in the minds of believers an 
unworthy anxiety on small points; and with- 
draws their minds, so far, from the central 
positions, in which the commanding strength 
of Christianity comes out irresistibly. 

So they think. And they are so far right, 
that no Christian ought to allow his faith’ in 
Christianity to be entangled in those small 
points, or to be at the mercy of the argument 
about them. Christianity stands, whether in- 
accuracies have been allowed to gather round 
the fringes of it or not. Every writer on the 
evidences argues that. But we should not look 
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on this as a mere piece of fence, in the setting 
forth of the evidences. It represents a great con- 
viction, that ought to be lodged in all our minds. 

I go further, however., I have said that our 
faith in Christianity should not be allowed to 
be entangled in these small points: I add, nor 
our mode of view and feeling about the Bzble, 
either. Our main persuasion about the Bible 
should be the persuasion of its fitness .to in- 
struct us in the truth of God, about all the 
momentous matters on which He deals with us. 
There is, of course, a right way and a wrong, of 
conceiving how the minor statements of the 
Bible are influenced by the inspiring spirit, 
which makes the Book what it is; and there is 
an importance, in its own place, in stating that 
rightly. But yet, im comparison with the con- 
viction you entertain about the main office and 
message of the Bible, you should, as you reason- 
ably may, habitually cherish the feeling, that 
the questions about these small matters are 
thoroughly despicable; that you are not going 
to allow them to trouble you; that, whether a 
given miracle was wrought, as one Evangelist 
seems to say, at the east end of Jericho, or, as 
another, at the west end, or whether there is 
any explanation of their statements or none, is 
a question which, if it should never be settled 
in this world, nor yet to all eternity, you reckon 
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of the very smallest importance, or rather, 
practically, of no importance at all. What the 
explanation of it may be, you may neither 
know nor care. And you may refuse to allow 
the evident office of the Bible, for your heart 
and mind, to be prejudiced by any speculation 
about it. 

That leads me to remark, in the next place, 
that those, whose view I am referring to, have 
to argue critical questions on critical grounds. 
Now, in arguing critical questions, you must 
constantly take the argument on the supposition 
that these apparent contradictions or inaccura- 
cies, or many of them, are real. That is quite 
inevitable. Every one must provisionally take 
it so, even if afterwards he should proceed, at 
amore advanced stage, to argue that these ap- 
pearances are capable of satisfactory explana- 
tion. But, then, beginning at the point I have 
suggested, and on the supposition of real dis- 
crepancies, the critic may satisfy himself that 
the Divine authority of the Bible can be ade- 
quately maintained. If so, why not abide 
there? At all events, he identifies his mind 
and argument so thoroughly with the supposi- 
tion on which he set out, that afterwards it 
appears to him unnatural and artificial to move 
on to another. 

But, in the third place, you must observe 
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this, that for those who are building up the his- 
torical argument, discrepancies, real but minor 
discrepancies, may not only be borne with, 
but they are of very great value in argument ; 
and, therefore, it is not so wonderful that you 
find a class of students of the Bible who are 
really unwilling to explain them all away. 

The value of them is of this kind. Dis- 
crepancies belong to the realities of human 
historical literature. They give a_ peculiar 
verisimilitude to documents that are really 
historical, and they have a recognised value as 
evidence. In building up the historical argu- 
ment, great strength arises by being able to 
cite independent witnesses. Now, among the 
proofs that one narrative is independent of 
another, discrepancies between them in minor 
things holds a place. The agreement in the 
main is proved to be valuable and remarkable, 
because the narratives, giving the story inde- 
pendently, differ in some minor matters. So, 
for instance, in the case I spoke of, Luke is 
relating that occurrence at Jericho, so far, inde- 
pendently of Matthew and Mark. But,in some 
circumstances, the existence of these discrep- 
ancies has quite a peculiar power to establish 
the particular kind and degree of independence 
you want ; and they are valued accordingly. I 
think it would not be too bold to say this. The 
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narrative in the Pentateuch is, no doubt, suf- 
ficient for its intended purposes; no further 
evidence or information has been supplied to 
us, because, we may presume, it is best on the 
whole, it should not be. But any one can see 
that for the purpose of building up the historical 
argument, and establishing the credibility of the 
main events of that early history, a parallel 
narrative, such as those we have for other 
periods, might be invaluable. Now its value 
would depend on its being demonstrably inde- 
pendent. And it would be far from difficult to 
suggest minor discrepancies, which would not 
only demonstrate the mutual independence, but 
which might, at the same time, fix the age of 
both narratives to be near that of the events 
related, and so indefinitely enhance their 
demonstrable value. So valuable may discrep- 
ancies be for critical purposes. 

It is true, nearly or altogether the same 
service is performed by the strong appearance 
of discrepancy, such as we find in parallel 
" Bible narratives, even if, at bottom, the dis- 
crepancy is not real. But yet, you can under- 
stand that, in the line of thought and of argument 
to which I have adverted, it may seem an 
unreal and artificial thing always to resort to 
that explanation. You can understand that 
men, looking from this point of view, may hold 
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it more worthy of God to have permitted 
ordinary features of genuine historical narra- 
tive, 7.e., minor inaccuracies, to appear and hold 
their place, rather than to have solicitously 
averted the thing, while the appearance re- 
mained. 

It is in this way I understand the motives 
under the influence of which this opinion is held, 
and the decision with which it is expressed. 
And certainly, I, for one, regard many of those 
who have taken this line, with no feelings but 
those of confidence, as well as gratitude for 
important services rendered to the church of 
Christ. ‘They do seem to me to involve them- 
selves in more difficulty than they are aware of, 
with reference to the theoretic explanation of 
the confidence they continue to repose in the 
Scriptures. But, on every point on which 
Scripture was intended to convey to us confi- 
dent assurance, they appear to receive its 
teaching with entire submission. The position 
they have taken up is one which could hardly 
have been left unoccupied without risk to 
serious interests ; it is one of the relative 
necessities of the present stage of discussion. 
And, for my part, to name the example which 
occurs to me at the moment of writing, such 
pieces of thorough and honest work as those of 
Dr. Sanday upon the Gospels, which could only 
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have been produced from some such point of 
view, I regard as of very great value. 

Yet I will express my hope that, by-and-by, 
when the dust of present discussions is laid, 
opinion will begin to move back towards the 
view which, no doubt, has always been the 
prevalent one in the church. It may seem, 
indeed, that it cannot ,be of much consequence 
to hold, that we have, in the Bible, infallibly 
true statements about points which are very 
small, or subsidiary ; especially when, confess- 
edly, those statements are, at all events, not 
clear enough to make us sure how the fact was. 
But, really, we have no anxiety about those 
statements. What we care about is, the prin- 
ciple adopted in regard to them, and made 
generally applicable. It seems a fair way of 
understanding the commendation given to an 
utterance or a writing, when offered to our faith, 
to suppose that, in the sense intended by the 
author or authors, its statements are, through- 
out, trustworthy. Such a general character 
seems to me to be claimed for the Bible, partly 
in the texts commonly quoted for its inspiration, 
but much more forcibly and persuasively in the 
claim for simple and direct confidence which it 
seems everywhere to make; and in the ready 
and unreserved reliance which is manifested by 
those whom we find referring to the Scriptures, 
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in the Scripture page itself. This reliance seems 
to be, at all times, congenial to the Christian 
mind. It is not that we pretend to be sure 
about everything of which the Bible speaks. 
On many of those things we never shall be sure. 
It is demonstrable that, on many, it was never 
intended that we should be sure ; for the state- 
ments have not been made clear. Nor is it 
that we impute to the language of Scripture a 
painful anxiety and scrupulosity. On the con- 
trary, the sense of Scripture, whatever it is, is 
expressed with the utmost freedom, and often 
with what, in another book, one would call 
careless breadth and force. But it does seem 
a tenable line, and a very biblical one, to say 
that, in our use of the Scriptures, it is not a 
part of our duty to suspect their accuracy; while 
we have the freest leave, and constant occasion, 
to suspect our own understanding of them, and 
the manner in which we are using them. 

I think this way of looking at it is clear 
enough, and strongly enough grounded, to’ bear 
the weight of some apparent difficulties. I 
acknowledge, at the same time, that it might 
be refuted by facts, with the effect of proving 
that I, and many others, are wrong in the pre- 
cise way in which we understand the claim of 
the Scriptures for confidence and. deference. 
But I think it is a remarkable thing that bib- 
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lical difficulties should generally have proved 
susceptible of some tolerable explanation. In 
themselves, and for their own sake, it may 
matter very little whether they are explained or 
not. But the possibility, generally speaking, 
of suggesting some tolerable explanation is re- 
markable. If writers of the period to which 
the Bible belongs had been really and wholly 
left to themselves in the historical details, could 
there have failed to occur great quantities of 
hopeless and insoluble errors? We do not 
infer that the Lord of the church must be 
thought to elevate into importance, as matters 
for oracular decision, things in their own nature 
trifling, while leaving many other things in the 
uncertainty of vague and popular speech. But 
we do not think it impossible that He may have 
guarded the comfort of His people in the use 
of the Scriptures, by averting the occurrence, in 
the Scriptures, of such demonstrable phenomena, 
as should constitute it into a duty for them to 
consider how far they should suspect the veracity 
of what they read. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to present some 
general considerations as to the conditions under 
which criticism applies itself to the Bible; as 
to the manner in which faith is related to those 
critical operations ; and as to the way in which 
the situation thus created is to be contemplated. 
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They could only be general considerations. 
Therefore they cannot carry you far in making 
up your minds on specific questions. But they 
will have served their purpose if they enable 
you to bring to any subjects of this kind which 
come across you in your reading a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the general lie of the land; 
and if they help you to decide how far it is 
necessary for you to take up a position for your- 
selves, provisional or final, on the questions 
thus presented to you. 

But, in closing, I may be allowed to remind 
you that the great thing is the understanding 
of the Bible from within, by the lights struck 
out between its message and your own heart 
and conscience, when the Spirit of God is lead- 
ing you into its truths. That is, beyond com- 
parison, the great thing for us all. Criticism 
deals especially with the human or natural 
side of Scripture—the medium which the re- 
vealing Word animates and informs. That is 
a good office; but it requires to be balanced by 
something else. The more that history and 
criticism ply their busy engiries, we need, upon 
the other side, a more inward meditative appre- 
. ciation and appropriation of the very kernel of 
the Scriptures; and we reach this only through 
the Door— Christ, as we give ourselves up, 
wholly and for life, to be—not in theory, only, 
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but in practice too-—disciples of the Eternal 
Word of God. There has been a large measure 
of this in some former times; we need it now. 
It must be sought: not by going back, in an 
imitative way, to old-fashioned methods, but in 
the use of the present along with the past; 
taking with us all present helps; starting from 
the present experience of the race and of our- 
selves. We need this—you need it But, also, 
in a sense, the Bible needs it; that is to say, 
the Bible cannot be maintained in its due place 
and influence without it. This will bring out 
new evidences against any new sources and 
forms of doubt. This will prepare wise and 
Joving eyes to penetrate through the confusions 
that get up, between critics—unbelievers, many 
of them, that see nothing but the letter—and 
the orthodox—unbelievers many of them too, 
that also see nothing but the letter on their own 
side. It will prepare strong hands to lift the 
undying Word of God out of those miserable 
contentions, and strong voices to utter its main 
message, deep and true, in the fresh accents of 
each succeeding generation. Think of this, 
gentlemen. Life may bring you to a time when 
you get weary enough of such a subject as ‘“‘the 
Bible and Criticism,” and of the questions it 
stirs. But it shall be well if, at the same time, 
there is ever growing on you the conviction that 
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the message and teaching of the Scriptures are 
still fresh, still refreshing. ‘‘ I have seen an end 
of all perfection: but thy commandment is 
exceeding broad.” 
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JN ob Ape 
N page 27 reference is made to the value of tradition 
in critical inquiries. The instance may supply an 
illustration of the variety of conditions under which 
criticism may have to work, and the practical circum- 
spection with which its rules must be applied. As the 
Lecture states, niere tradition is distrusted. Indeed, it has 
been inculcated with great force that tradition is always to 
be disregarded, unless it passes into the form of written evi- 
dence—put in writing not far from the time at which an 
event is alleged to have happened ; that without that se- 
curity, you have no adequate foundation to build upon. 
The tradition say be true, or have truth in it; but you 
can never be even approximately sure. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis wrote a very interesting book to illustrate and 
inculcate these principles. Yet tradition, in certain cir- 
cumstances, and dealing with certain kinds of material, 
may hand down with wonderful accuracy, for a long time, 
the burden with which it is charged. And there may 
sometimes be proof that, in point of fact, it has done so. 
For instance, suppose you have two lines of tradition of 
the same event, or the same man, coming down through 
different races, in different countries, and so formed as to 
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justify the belief that they are really independent. That, 
I think, may fairly be asserted of some traditions handed 
down by the Norse Sagas on the one side, and by the 
Irish traditions on the other. They were committed to 
writing, very possibly, ages after the traditions began to 
run. But the concurrence of the two separate lines, 
where it is clear and definite, yields a very high degree of 
evidence to the particular point of agreement; and, be- 
sides, it does something to furnish an impression of the 
degree in which those traditions cow/d keep accurate hold 
of certain classes of events. 


B, p- 71. 

What is here said ‘of the Scripture manner or style, 
in its historical references, is really only one aspect or 
department of the manner of Scripture speech generally. 
In the Lecture, as originally written, this was pointed out ; 
but, to do the subject any justice, it would require dispropor- 
tionate amplitude of treatment. I have, therefore, omitted 
it from the text. I preserve a reference to it, in this 
form, for the following reason. What I have said in the 
Lecture might be objected to, from the point of view of a 
low theory of inspiration, or an absolute denial of it. It 
might be said that the Lecture merely tries to dress up in 
fine phrases the fact (as it might be alleged to be) that 
the Bible, so far as it reports history, is an inaccurate 
book; or that many portions of it, at least, deserve that 
character. The answer to this would be to show that 
its method of language is consistent throughout, in 
reference to those matters on which the writers must be 
held to have been most intent; and that it is this method 
which secures the highest ends of the Bible, in the teach- 
ing of men and the training of believers, and so belongs 
to its perfection. If that is generally true, then, in 
equity, it becomes reasonable to take the benefit of this 
mode of explanation, wherever it fairly applies. 
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The office of criticism is very much determined, and 
its vitality maintained, by zegation,—by taking leave to 
doubt, and then trying the question whether the doubt 
can be maintained. There is in the world much histori- 
cal assertion about books and other things. “But,” says 
Criticism, “is it so? Let us see.” If she can bring 
nothing against it, things are as they were. If she can 
bring against, let us say, a book’s date or authorship, 
prevailing doubts, then the book is dislodged from thé 
historical place to which it was assigned before. Yet the 
book must have originated at some time and through 
some one; so that When? and By whom? are the next 
questions. Having dazs-lodged it, can we ~ve-lodge it? 
Criticism succeeds in doing so, speaking generally, only 
when extensive and minute historical information is ac- 
cessible. By helps thus supplied, the works of Dionysius, 
referred to in the Lecture, are fixed down to the fifth 
century, and to a particular branch of a particular Chris- 
tian sect; and the Isidorian decretals are referred very 
nearly to their birthday in one decennium of the ninth 
century, and very nearly to their birthplace in the eccle- 
siastical province of Mainz. 

Still, criticism, when it remodels the received belief of 
men, is nore powerful in the negative than in the positive 
_ direction. For example, it dzs-lodges more books than it 
is able to ve-lodge anywhere, except within pretty wide 
limits of date and origin. And the absence of collateral 
materials, of external testimonies, references, and subjects 
of comparison, tells more severely on its positive than 
on its negative capacities. There are books which 
appear with the name of such and such an author 
(Athenagoras on the Resurrection, for example), of which 
criticism has little to say but this, that it finds nothing 
against the claims of the book, or against common opinion 
about it. That justifies a very strong positive opinion in 
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favour of the book, if the period to which it is ascribed 
is well furnished with crosslights and means of compari- 
son; for, in those circumstances, a spurious book could 
hardly have come off so well. But if the period is one 
for which no such advantages exist, the mere fact that 
criticism finds no positive ground of rejection would not 
amount to a strong presumption. It might indicate, 
rather, that the ignorance was too great to justify any 
conclusion. 

The application of all this, which I venture to suggest, 
is this: When criticism takes a book in hand, claiming 
an early date, for which contemporary literature fails, the 
instinct of criticism is to look for signs of a later date 
and origin. If such signs, real and conclusive, are found, 
the question is ended. If only signs suggestive of some 
degree of doubt appear, then, among other reasons for 
suspense of judgment is this, that the possible counter- 
evidence, if it ever existed, is far more thoroughly re- 
moved beyond the reach of criticism. Criticism notes 
what strikes it, andstumblesit. Where all goes smoothly, 
no argument of any kind can be made to grip. The 
congruities and agreements by which the book’s relation 
to contemporary doing and thinking might once have 
been made to appear, have fallen silent. The means no 
longer exist by which their significance could be dis- 
cerned and exhibited. 

This is not a consideration which is allowed much 
weight, in ordinary criticism. For it is natural to say,— 
“We can ascribe to the book no higher age than can be 
established by evidence ; on any conjectural earlier date, 
to which, in spite of some indications, it may conceivably 
belong, nothing can be built. Nothing can be made of 
conceivable evidence, which, at the same time, is acknow- 
ledged to have vanished from view.” But while this is 
true in cases where nothing but ordinary critical evidence 
is in question, yet when evidences or presumptions of 
another kind come into account, the considerations now 
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dwelt upon acquire weight, as bearing on the relative 
value of the critical indications. Compare D, zz/ra. 


D, p. 137- 

The following is a specimen, rather thana statement, of 
the ground on which the obligation to reckon with the 
general Christian mind is maintained to be a wholesome 
necessity for criticism. The tendency of critics, as such, 
is to do all they fairly can with natural forces, and with 
ordinary principles of investigation. They try to account 
for their phenomena by reasoning in that line. Most critics 
are of opinion that the Christian mind has resorted too 
freely to the idea of direct miraculous divine interposition, 
and has underrated the degree in which ordinary laws of 
mind and literature have been allowed to operate in the 
composition of the Scriptures. Therefore they often fol- 
low out the tendency above described with all the emphasis 
of recoil; as doing justice to the right way of it, and 
escaping from the wrong. 

However, the believing critic recognises some where, 
or in some form, a divine presence and operation which 
gives the Bible its peculiarity. This is an operative cause 
which must be taken into account so far as it operated. 
But, then, the effects of it—the proofs of it—are not always 
presented to the critical eye, in such facts and phenomena 
as are usually taken note of in critical analysis. The 
persuasion that such a cause operated has rather to be 
carried along, as a presumption arising from some quarter 
external to the ordinary sphere of critical work. And the 
effect to be given to it, in its relation to particular critical 
inquiries, is not always quite a simple matter. For the 
problem is to be solved rather by a certain tact and just- 
ness of mind, than by any assignable rules. Now, I think 
the disposition of the critic, even the believing critic, will 
be to depend much on the indications, or supposed indica- 
tions, of pure criticism, so as to guard the prerogatives 
of his especial craft. On a balance of probabilities, he 
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may, naturally enough, be inclined to let these indications 
count for more than they are worth. 

For example, let it be assumed that, on the ground of 
the general credit of the Scriptures, Genesis is to be taken 
as authentic narrative: let us say (that we may waive 
dispute with those who raise questions about degrees. of 
inspiration), gezeradly authentic. Then it may be said to 
be a very fair presumption that if Genesis be authentic, 
its date must be high. The strength of that presumption 
is measured by the strength of the plain critical presump- 
tion that the farther a narrative like this is removed in 
date from the facts it records, the less reliable it is likely 
to be. However, it is not impossible that the actual 
composition might be, relatively, late, and yet the narra- 
tive be authentic. Therefore I put it only as a presump- 
tion. It is a presumption strong enough to carry the 
weight of some doubts and difficulties, that would operate 
powerfully in the case of a book not so authenticated. 
But the influence it deserves, be that more or less, is apt 
to be dissipated and to disappear, in the detail of critical 
discussions ; and it is apt to fail to reappear when the 
case is summed up. 

It may be asked why I assume that critical indications, 
as appreciated by critics, will ever require to be weighed 
against any fair or reasonable presumption, drawn from 
_ the peculiar character and office of the Scriptures. Why 
not assume that the critical determination will always 
provide the proper and valid foundation of fact, on which 
faith may erect its superstructure? I answer, that, in my 
opinion, the latter assuinption is an ungrounded one. 
Critics, in estimating probabilities, on evidence which, 
through no fault of theirs, is often very imperfect, must 
sometimes make mistakes ; and those mistakes may very 
possibly create real difficulties for faith, if they are too 
submissively accepted. Moreover, there are temptations 
which bias the critical mind. For example, there is a 
temptation to bring the earlier books, if possible, down 
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later ; because so they come more within the range of a 
full application of critical principles. They fall then into 
a period of which more is known, which, in that sense, is 
“more historical ;” and so criticism gets them, or seems 
to get them, more thoroughly into its power. 

But, indeed, it must be obvious how much depends on 
the conception the critic forms of the measure and manner 
in which the divine influence took effect on the Scriptures. 
Let Genesis again serve for an example. I have spoken 
of this as a reasonable presumption, that if the narrative 
of Genesis be authentic, its date, or the date of its written 
sources, must be high. Now there is another presump- 
tion, still more obvious, as I think, viz., that unless Genesis 
is inspired, its contents must be mainly legend ; pious and 
elevated legend, perhaps, but still legend. For no one 
carries the authorship higher than Moses. Now it is quite 
vain to talk of a history like this, even if composed at the 
date of Moses, being anything else than legendary, unless 
the author was divinely guided to find and record some- 
thing better and worthier. The use of earlier writings will 
not help here, for the earlier writings would be legendary 
themselves ; z.¢., though they might include what was true, 
it would be hopelessly entangled in legendary matter. 

Hence Ewald is perfectly consistent in his view of the 
early history. Believing in the God of Israel, he yet did 
not conceive of inspiration as rendering records trust- 
worthy, but only as breathing lofty impulses into the 
minds of men, and clearing their view of high ideals. 
On those terms, the proper critical conclusion was that 
Genesis is legend. And the continual turning of that 
legend over and over, which he tries to prove to have 
occurred,—the conceiving of it again, and yet again, in 
altered forms at one date after another, till the series of 
transformations ended in the existing book—is an idea 
which should not be set down as an additional proof of 
the wantonness and profaneness of unbelief: it was really, 
after all, the only way left to express a kind of faith. The 
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only way in which value can accrue to the legend is to say 
that it has been operated on, purged, etherealised, inspired, 
by passing for ages through the holiest minds ; minds in 
which the living God maintained the worthiest impres- 
sions of Himself, and to which He gave the truest insight 
into man, and into man’s relation to God and to the world. 
Thus it becomes charged, at last, with ideal truth, dis- 
charged of the elements most repugnant to right impres- 
sions, and stands as a poem or a dream, which men have 
sung or dreamed, more and more worthily, under the 
educative influence of ages of divine training. In that 
view, the later the date to which the final form of the 
book is ascribed (if it isa date at which the higher in- 
fluences were still powerfully operative in select Jewish 
minds), the better the book must be supposed to be. And 
Ewald unquestionably had it at heart to maintain the 
dignity of the book as high as the principles he set out 
with could permit. 

In short, although much of critical work lies outside the 
range of intelligence and-acquirement of common Chris- 
tians, yet criticism cannot escape reckoning with alterna- 
tives on which the commmon Christian mind claims valid 
right to believe and speak. Therefore it is good for it to 
have to reckon with the common Christian mind itself. 
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Rey. A. W. Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester ; Very Revs. Dean 
Walsh, D.D., Dean Fremantle, M.A., Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford ; Professor Stanley Leathes, M.A. ; Henry Wace, M.A.; Canon 
Elliott, M.A.; Canon Bell, M.A.; &c., &c. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURES. 
1873. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


eee oU PE RHUMAN ORIGIN OF 
Pepi e re INP ERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By PROFESSOR HENRY ROGERS. 


‘* Mr. Rogers is a philosophical writer of very high merit, as is well known 
to readers of this Review, and without any appeals to dogmatic theology, he 
has set forth the overwhelming difficulties to be surmounted by those who 
assign to the Bible a merely human origin.”—Zainburgh Review. 


1874. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


re TUNG rire BAR RST 
BY HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D. 


** This is zhe great book on the subject, and will for many a day remain 
so. The great forerunner of our Lord furnishes a noble subject, and right 
well has Dr. Reynolds handled it.” —Sword and Trowel. 


1875. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


er iO) NYE AVE BONGI: 


BY R. &. DALE, M.A., Birmingham. 


**We thank Mr. Dale most heartily for his able and eloquent lectures, 
and commend them to the favourable consideration of all who take an in- 
terest in theological subjects, hoping that they may awaken fresh interest 
in a subject of unrivalled importance,” —Srvritish Quarterly Review. 


1876. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, price 12s. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ii Webom Ela ROL) By 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY E. MELLOR, D.D., Halifax. 


‘*Dr. Mellor has brought to his task a very competent scholarship, a 
power of very lucid expression, and a truly Christian charity and courtesy. 
As an able, competent, and yet fairly compendious treatment of the subject 
we know of no volume to be compared with this,” —Lzterary World. 


1877. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 


Hibs pASlSeOr PATH. 
BY E. R. CONDER, M.A., Leeds. 


“An admirable piece of work, distinguished throughout by many fine 
philosophical and literary qualities. Mr. Conder writes in an elegant and 
graceful style, easy yet vigorous, lucid yet concentrated. He is, too, a 
subtle and delicate thinker.” —Zritish ap ee Review. 

I 
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HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


THE VISION GE.GOD, 


AND OTHER SERMONS, PREACHED -ON SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. 
BY- HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown |8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“‘These ‘are wise, eloquent, and thoughtful sermons, singularly undog- 
matic. There ‘is not a page which we do not heartily accept as both true 
and wise teaching: This volume is full of fine lessons, and of that poetry 
which is at the very heart of Christianity. The noble sermons on ‘ The 
Service of Love’ and ‘ The Power-of Intercession’ are sermons in which 
the high moral imagination, which is Dr. Allon’s great power as a preacher, 
takes its best form, and makes us feel how far deeper than our own insight 
is his insight into the passages of which he speaks.” —Sfectator. 


R. W. DALE, M.A. 


I 


NINE LECTURES ON.PREACHING. 


Delivered’at Yale, New Haven, Conn. 
BY R. W. DALE, MA., of BIRMINGHAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

‘‘Mr. Dale’s volume, conceived in the light of modern requirements and 
bathed in the atmosphere of modern feeling, characterised moreover by a 
catholicity that fits them equally for every church in which Christ is preached, 
will be as useful and suggestive to a young preacher as any manual that 


has come under our notice. It is a volume of rare richness, manliness, and 
eloquence.” —Lritish Quarterly Review. 


II 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE 
AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES ON THE EPISTLE TO 
THE HEBREWS. 
fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

‘*The treatment is quite worthy of the preacher’s great reputation. His 
skill is equally remarkable in dealing with critical questions, in setting forth 
the meaning of the text, in enforcing Christian doctrine, and in educing 
practical lessons. As might be expected, he loses no* opportunity of com- 
bating sacerdotalism, and he cannot pass over in silence the question of 
Church and State, which now seems to have become an essential part of 
the Gospel according to the Nonconformists.”—Contemporary Review. 
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PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


A “POPULAR EXPOSITION 
Oey Rist ees. O THE SEVEN 


CHURGHES «FN ASIA, 


BY THE REV. :PROFESSOR PELUMPTRE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“*Tt contains a wonderfully fresh and telling exposition, which is likely 
long to remain the best. and most complete study of these brief but weighty 
Scriptures." —Zxfosttor. 

““ A sound and scholarly piece of work. (We have here the sure condi- 
tions of satisfactory work—a writer full of his subject, accurate, and with 
adequate powers of expression.” —Academy. 


W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A. 


THE 


PROPHETS OP sCHRISTENDOM. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT PREACHERS. 
BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 
“* Tt consists of sixteen separate papers, each of which is full of interesting 


and sometimes suggestive recollections, and all indicating the author’s own 
skill in the art of oratory.”—Lecord. 


LECTURES BY BISHOP CLAUGHTON AND OTHERS. 


iad aad id A 
IN RELATION TO THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


A Course of Lectures by 


Right Rev. BISHOP CLAUGHTON, Revs. PROF. CAIRNS, D.D., 
CANON COOK, M.A., PROF. LEATHES, M.A., DONALD 
FRASER, D.D., PROF. BIRKS, M.A. 


Crown. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

‘* They constitute a valuable contribution to the literature of the Jewish 
controversy. Each lecturer treats his part of the subject with marked 
ability, and for fairness of argument, temperance of style, and transparent 
honesty of purpose, leave nothing to be desired.” — Weekly Review. 

‘¢ The names of the lecturers are a sufficient guarantee that this volume 
is worth reading. We think no Christian could read these lectures without 
having his faith in the truth of his holy religion confirmed.”—Zritish and 
Foreign Evangelical Rewew. 
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PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


THE “History, OF ilies 
GREE DS: 


BY SPAHILIP SCHAPL, = D)., Lte. 


VOL. I. THE HISTORY OF CREEDS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, red edges, 215. 


VOL. II. THE CREEDS OF THE GREEK AND 
LATIN CHURCHES. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, red edges, 215. 
VOL. III. THE CREEDS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, red edges, 215. 


** Dr. Schaff has given us three large volumes about creeds, which dis- 
play large knowledge and extensive reading. Conversant-as he is with 
Church history, he has entered into the consideration of the whole subject 
with many qualifications towards an exhaustive description of it. The 
amount of information he has collected is great. His notices of their times 
and authors, as well as of the circumstances in which they originated, 
are accurate and good. . . The work before us is the fruit of much labour. 
It fills a blank in ecclesiastical literature.” —Atheneum. 


‘¢The book is a most complete work of reference to a vast and various 
literature. We know not whether to admire most the great erudition and 
wide theological learning, the sound judgment, or the faculty of compressed 
exposition which has reduced that heap of material into an ordered whole. 
Nothing of importance is left out, the narrative flows on clear and lucid, 
moving with swift precision to its destined end. It is difficult in our space 
to convey to our readers any adequate impression of the wealth of material 
which Dr. Schaff has here artistically arranged.” — Scotsman. 


‘“We have said enough to give our readers a general idea of this valuable 
work, and to point out its usefulness as a work of reference—in fact, as a 
very encyclopeedia of information for students, teachers, or controversialists, 
on all sides of a question. We quite agree with the statement in the pre- 
face that it fills a vacuum in theological and historical literature.” —Record. 


‘Dr. Schaff is eminently fitted for his work as editor and author. His 
intimate knowledge of ecclesiastical history, his familiarity with continental 
literature, and the active personal interest he has takeh in modern alliance 
movements, qualify him, beyond almost all his contemporaries, to do justice 


to what, in his.treatment of it, becomes a noble theme. ”—British Quarterly 
Review. 
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PROFESSOR UEBERWEG. 


Peotone Ol 7 PHILOSOPHY 


FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY Dk. FRIEDRICH VEBERWEG. 


Translated by GEoRGE S. Morris, A.M. With additions by the Trans- 
lator ; by NoAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D., on English and American 
Philosophy ; and by V. Botra, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Second Edition. 
VOL. I. ANCIENT AND MEDIA:VAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. 


VOL. II. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“* Professor Ueberweg presents a clear, condensed, comprehensive out- 
line of the different systems which have been propounded from the earliest 
to the latest time. We know of no compendium so satisfactory in all 
respects. It may be recommended to students of philosophy with all con- 
fidence as an admirable text-book.” — Westminster Review. 


“The work is concise and clear, exact and suggestive, comprehensive 
and critical. It contains a complete presentation of the different philoso- 
‘phical schools, and describes with sufficient minuteness the principal doc- 
trines which belong to each system and to subordinate branches of each 
system.” —British Quarterly Review. 


‘*It is one of that class of books which the more it is known the more it 
is valued. ‘The sketches of the various systems, and the biographies of 
their authors, the very full and valuable list of authorities, and the careful 
estimates of the bearings of the systems upon each other, all help to increase 
its value. For certain purposes—such, for instance, as preparing student 
for examinations—it is admirably adapted ; better, perhaps, than any other 
work of the kind.” —Sfectator. 


“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clear- 
ness, and conciseness, and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of 
students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value to the scholar. 
There is so much that is especially excellent in the work, that we regard the 
appearance of these two volumes asa boon to English readers. ”—A¢heneum. 
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D. D. WHEDON, D.D., LL.D. 


A POPULAR COMMEN Tike 


ON THE 


NEW TES, LAMENT. 
BY D. D. WHEDON, D.D. LL.D. 


Now Publishing in Five 5s. Volumes. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 


Vou. I. MATTHEW AND Mark. | VoL, III. AcTs AND ROMANS. 
VoL. II. LUKE AND JOHN. VoL. IV. 1 Cor. 10 2) Tim: 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘This is a very sensible commentary, replete with sound information. 
Dr. Whedon has made the reader of his commentary aware of all the light 
which modern travel and geographical research have thrown on the 
evangelic history.”—Brztzsh Quarterly Review. 

“ Of the numerous popular and portable commentaries which ~ have 
appeared, this is undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and 
forcible, and imparts in a brief form a large amount of information. For 
lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is admirable, and its price is so 
moderate that it will be within the reach of very many. It is somewhat 
less copious than the similar work by Barnes, but it is far more original. 
There is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, 
could have produced it. In all the qualifications essential toa commentator - 
Dr. Whedon is second to none, so that he may be taken as a safe and sure 
guide in the interpretation of the inspired Word. The volumes are beauti- 
fully printed, ina small but clear type, and they contain several illustrations 
which are new and very neat.” —Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

“The topographical, historical, and explanatory notes, as well as a number 
of illustrative woodcuts which it contains, will be found useful in helping 
the reader to a right understanding of the text. These seem to have been 
prepared with great care and accuracy.” —Scotsman. 

‘* This is one of the best popular commentaries we have seen. . . . The 
author has consulted the most recent authorities, but he has also examined 
every point for himself. We very cordially commend the work.”—Zdin- 
burgh Datly Review. 

“Thoughtful scholarship and evangelical simplicity combine to give a 
charm to this commentary, which will commend them alike to the student 
and the devotional reader. Really good illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of the volumes.” —TZhe Fireside, ips 

‘* Tt is carefully written ; and the author is conversant with the works of 
many previous expositors. His comments are for the most part brief, 
compressed, and to the purpose.” —Lxpositor. 
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PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 


“‘ Any one who will study Dr. Dawson’s three recent volumes, The Story 
of the Earth and Man, Life’s Dawn on Earth, and the Origin of the 
World, will not only gain much trustworthy information on matters or 
romantic interest, but will make the acquaintance of a writer who ts ¢ 
vigorous as he ts modest, and as modest as he ts vigorous ; who knows how ¢» 
throw the atr of genius around even the minuter facts and details of philo- 
sophical inquiry ; and who, best of all, combines a trué scientific independence 
of thought with a reverent faith in the Scriptures and the Gospel.” — 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I 


fie ORIGIN OF PHESWORLD 
ACCORDING TO REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, L.L.P., F.R.S., F.G.S5, &¢. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘* The learned author has some noteworthy suggestions in regard to moot 
points, to which he brings information gathered from a wide field of. study, 
and a sobriety of judgment which entitle his utterances to very thoughtful 
consideration. All who would keep abreast of the thoughts of the age 
should master the contents of Principal Dawson’s very interesting volume.” 
—LEnglish Independent. 

II 


LIFE’S DAWN ON EARTH. 


Being the History of the oldest known Fossil Remains, and their Relations 
to Geological Time and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom, 


With numerous full-page Engrayings and Woodcuts. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The tale of this discovery has never been told with anything like the 
fulness and clearnexs with which Dr. Dawson has now brought it before 
the public. Hence the value of the work before us, in which cumulative 
proofs of the fact which the writer was foremost in proclaiming are brought 
together in form intelligible to all readers.”—Saturday Neview. 


III. 


Pritts lLORYOr THER EARTH AND 
MAN. 


With Twenty Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘<A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.” —Sfectator. 
‘* This most valuable volume. We commend the book to all who wish 
to obtain information on scientific subjects, presented in a reverential spirit, 
and with singular harmony and intellijence.”— Christian Observer. 
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E. PAXTON HOOD. 





. iT. 
THE WORLD OF MORAL AND: 
RELIGIOUS ANEGD@IE: 


Illustrations and Incidents gathered from the Words, Thoughts, and 
Deeds, in the Lives of Men, Women, and Books. 


BY REV. EE. BRAXTON HOOD. 
Cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Hood has made a good selection, and put together an amusing 
and instructive book.” —.Sfectator. 

‘* We have read enough of it cordially to commend it as a repertory of 
many good things that are both new and good.”—Aritish Quarterly Review. 

‘¢ The illustrations in the way of anecdote are exhaustive, and the reader 
will readily admit that the book is both entertaining and useful.”—/Morn- 
wug Post. 

if None but a person who-has traversed the whole field of literature, and 
who can rejoice in a retentive memory, could have got together this com- 
pilation. It is a ‘ banquet of anecdotes.’ ”—/Vonconformist. 


II 


THE VILLAGES OF THE BIB 
DESCRIPTIVE, TRADITIONAL, AND MEMORABLE. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


“Mr. Hood has hit upon a theme that is both fresh and suggestive. A 
multifarious reader, he has made large use of the works of Palestine 
travellers ; a discursive thinker, he has caught fancies as well as truths in 
every direction. Fertile in imagination, he has filled his lectures with 
pictures, some of them very charming, Altogether he has produced a very 
attractive volume.” —British Quarterly Review. ; 


THE LATE REV. J. LEIFCHILD, D.D. 


REMARKABLE FACTS. 


ILLUSTRATIVE AND CONFIRMATORY OF- DIFFERENT 
PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


BY OF. LELECHEL DY DD. 
Lifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


** A book calculated to do so much good, and contains so valuable a 
compilation of facts, not merely illustrating but also confirming the truth, 
and promises of the Bible, that we should have been sorry if it had been 
allowed to go out of print. We are sure that there are many who have often 
wished for copies of this book, who will be glad of this opportunity of 
procuring it.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
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